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“Of ‘One Heart and One Mind ” 
By Anna Burnham Bryant 


Oo FTIME “for: nadie sweet trianiis, no time 
for hate ! ' 
Without are clashing swords, 
As warring worlds rush headlong on their fate ; 
But we—we are the Lord’s ! 


No time for grudges—hush! the vengeful blast 
Beats at the shuddering doors! 

Oh, gather closer while it rushes past ! 

‘ Our peace its rage ignores. = 


No time for coldness—the averted eye— 
The lukewarm hand’s release ! 

Oh, listen, brothers!.whilé War rushes by, 
Within these walls be peace! 








Prayer Without Work? 

It is not possible to pray without ‘*working.’’ For 
if we really pray we shall also do everything God wants 
us to do in connection with that prayer. ‘*We shall 
have to do something ‘more than pray about it,’’ vig- 
orously exclaimed one member of ;a. comimittee. 
‘Yes ; but if we pray aright we cannot but do all the 


other necessary ,things,’’ suggested another. . The. 


Master's effective workers are men who aré driven on 
to enter into the seryice opened up by their prayers. 
Then, too, prayer zs work of a most definite kind, 
There is no‘separation between the Christian service we 


call prayér, and that which we call work. There are 
Christians; very active about many things who believe 
it ;possibke to work »without prayer. . But the activity 
is real service for Christ only to the extent to which it 
is tied back: to Ged: by prayer. - Without Christ we 
can do nothing, anc without prayer we cannot possi- 
bly lay hold on the resources of Christ. 


x 
Contented 


Contentment is rare. For the teally contented 
man is one who is so completely. satisfied with that 
which contains him that he has no desire to get out- 
side of it. Discontented people do not like their cir- 
cumstances ; they clafe to break away from them : 
they “are contained in them only against their will. 
But there is one sure secret of contentment. It is to 
be contained in Christ. When one of his own free 
will turns himself over to Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
and. thus literally enters into Christ, a miracle is 
brought to pass : he is hid with Christ in God ; Christ 
literally clothes, envelopes that man with himself. If 
thé beliéver thus adides in Christ, how easy it is for 
him to:say, ‘‘I have learned, in whatsoever state I 
am, therein to be content.’' For Christ is his real 
“s state’';: Christ is between him and all other sur- 
rounding circumstances ; Christ is his constant and 
actual environment. - And who would not be content 
with the Lord Jesus Christ ? 


a 

Nothing to Do 

.. Being kept. busy, whether we want to or not, is 
a blessing to most people. And the fact that it is a 
blessing is a sad reflection. upon them. .We have 
not realized how true it is that *‘ what a man is depends 
largely;on what he does when he has nothing to do.’’ 
Most .people are despetately afraid of having nothing 


to da.’ ‘The very thought of such ashing makes them 
nervous. Even a minister of thé gospel said to a friend 


«with whom he was talking about certain ‘‘light’’ books 


The Story of 


P and away in a glen in these mountains, through 
boulders and fir-scrub and swamp, you can see 
a stream glittering, It is going along in an 
uneventful fashion, sometimes heaving itself in a 
little rush of victory over a big stone, sometimes 
swirling along in an easy place, sometimes spreading 
for a while in a bit of marshy ground, and then pull- 
ing itself together to go ahead afresh; and it ktows 
nothing of what lies "before, 


Then the crisis comes: a dark gully, a ed eciea 


sheer down, a gathered momientumi, a plunge into 
mid-air: and ‘the quiet-going rivulet is transformed. 
It pulses like a living thing in great arrowheads, 
snow-white, because in the shattering every drop re- 
flects the light all round: and the arrowheads break 
up again into shimmering swathes and wreaths, each 
lovelier than the last in its curves, as they fall into the 
gulf. And then the stream gathers itself up once more 
to a wider ministry of blessing. 

It looked like going to death : it was only going 
through the valley of its shadow, into light and ra- 
diance. 

Can you read yourself in the story of that stream’s 
earlier Course? “You have the new life, drawn from 
the hills of God, but your inner history is, it may be, 





“« The Story of the Waterfall’ is the. second of three “‘ stories " by 
I. Lilias Trotter, of Algiers, that are being published as leading 
editorials. “Phe Story of the Fir-Tree” appeared in the issue of 
Jviy so. ** The Story of the Sndw-Breath ” will be published in next 
week's issue. 


that he wanted to read,—the minister having no 
charge at the time,—‘‘A man must kill time, you 
know."’ © We act as though time would kill us if we 
did not kill it first! It is just here that a wonderful 
change occurs when one’s life becomes all and only 
Christ : when ‘to me to live is Clirist."". Tnen one 
eagerly welcomes every minute in which there is 
*‘nothing to do,"’ for it gives him fresh opportunity 
of fellowship and communion with his Lord, of in- 
tercession for those who need his Lord's miracle 
ministry, ‘of finding new treasures in the gold-mine of 
his Lord’s Word. When our life is Christ we rejoice 
in every opportunity .to ‘‘be still, and know that I 
am God,’’ . He-fills our life, our horizon, our time ; 
and the best of !ife consists of those times when he 
graciously permits us to have ‘‘nothing to do"’ but 
know him better. 
x 


Whose Record Counts? 


A thousand victories won through Christ do not 
add an ounce to our strength. And a thousand de- 
feats do not make us any weaker than we were after 
the first defeat. For we ate as hopelessly weak and 
impotent at the beginning: of this life as at the end ; 
the weakness of impotence cannot be made weaker. 
And Christ is our strength. But Christ's strength is 
not increased by the victories which we let him win 
for us. These simple facts ought to turn our thoughts 
forever away from ourselves and center them upon 
Christ. We often feel that if only we could have a 
year of notable victories we should be so much stronger 
than we are now. Yet it is not our victories,’ but 
Christ's victory, that is our sole assurance and hope. 
His victory, his strength, is as mighty—because om- 
nipotent—to-day as it will be after the final victory 
that he wins for the last human being in this age. 
We can have all his strength, his complete victory, 
his very omnipotence, this morient; and we can never 
have more than that, nor -shall-we ever need more 
than that. "It is not necessary for us to build up a 
record of victory in order to. be more certain of vic- 
tory. ' Christ's record is enough, 
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the Waterfall 


uncertain in its flow,—sometimes victory, sometimes 
defeat, sometimes losing pace in a bit of marsh-land, 
where the spiritual tide gets stale and stagnant, till 
His grace again begins to draw, like the unseen pull 
of the current, and you again give way to it, in a 
measure and for a while only. And all this isa time 
of very limited usefulness. You take your Sunday- 
school class, and visit its members, but without re- 
sult ; nothing ‘happens in that class. And it is for 
want, it may be, of one great happening in your own 
soul. You have not come to the waterfall yet, . You 
do not yet know what is meant by the crisis of sur. 
render to God. 

With some few souls there is,no further crisis after 
conversion. Such a fulness of surrender is made 
then and there that their course can go on, in one 
sweep of impetus, swift and straight and strong: there 
is no Jordan to be crossed because there has been no 
wilderness wandering. But where doubt and dis- 
obedience have crept im, it is otherwise, and it usually 
needs a definite Bepage. like the leap, of the stream 
over the cliff-edge, before we can fulfil God’s purpose. 
Surrender, consecration, —no vague mystical achieve- 
ment is involved in the words ; they mean simply a 
yielding of ourselves to follow irrevocably, all the 
way, at all hazards, and at all costs. And it is in the 
** irrevocably '’ that the crux lies. 

The waterfall’s decision is irrevocable : the torrent- 
rush could never be restored to its place above : if it 
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were, it would only be to do its deed again. It has 


come under the sway of the mighty earth-attraction, — 


and it will find no rest but in letting itself go, 

' And when once a soul has come under the power 
of the supreme attraction of Christ the Son of God, 
there is no peace but in whole-souled yielding, past 
recall. If his summons is on you for holiness, you 
can never find ease in settling to earthly aims again : 
you are but ‘‘ marking time’ if you try it. The only 
relief is in taking the plunge of surrender, once for all. 

The leap may look a terrible one. It may involve 
consciously the severance of some friendship that 
has an unwholesome drag about it, the dethronement 
of some idol of ambition, the abandonment of some 
selfish aim, or of some pursuit or habit that has laid 
hold of the springs of our being, —some confession, 
some reparation, The surrender looks like that 
plunge down the mountain cliff, shattering your life. 
Dare to let go: throw yourself away for his sake: be 
poured out for him who poured forth his soul unto 
death for you, 

Or it may be that in blind surrender you give your- 
self away to him, and its venture is in the sof seeing 
the bottom of the gulf into which you fling yourself. 
To cautious natures this is harder than to face any 
visible extremity. It is just here, in the launching 
into the unknown, with all its uncertain require- 
ments, that the death-experience comes in, to them : 
and it is in the yielding of the will itself, rather than 
in the surrender of this thing or that, that the fight 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 











centers. ‘‘ Yield yourselves unto God,’’—the tense 
in the Greek implies a definite action with an abiding 
consequence,—abiding through every after-test to 
which God may bring you to prove its worth. 

It is only ‘‘the valley of the shadow of death,’’ 
that plunge ; when you are ‘‘through’’ into the sun- 
light, you will find that life, enriched abundantly, is 
yours again ; you need not be afraid of God, glory be 
to his Name. ‘‘ Whosoever, would save his life shall 
lose it : and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
shall find it."’ It will flow in a fresh channel, like 


the stream that has got down to the valley, and like 
that valley stream it will bring quiet blessing all the 
way, widening and deepening and stilling till the 
ocean is reached, and we win home to God. 





Can We Understand 
the Book of Revelation ? 


‘* A devout man, reverential, and one of the few 
(alas !) who hold tenaciously to the good old practise 
of family worship, albeit a man of large business 
affairs,’’ doubts the wisdom of his attempting to do 
much with the book of Revelation, A friend writes 
in his behalf : 


He is very much in the fog regarding the book of Rev- 
elation. In his early youth he was among Adventists, 
and listened to many earnest and devout students of the 
Bible whose interpretations of it were so conflicting that 
he feels little or no inclination to attempt a study of the 
book which, more than any other, treats of a subject now 
attracting wide attention on the part of earnest seekers 
after truth, Can you give any light?—-A MICHIGAN 
READER. 

There is only one book in the entire Bible of which 
the Holy Spirit has spoken this impressive word: 
‘¢ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that. hear the 
words of the prophecy, and keep the things that are 
written therein.’’ God has said that only of the book 
of Revelation. He promises a special blessing to 
those who read, and hear, and keep the things of 
which this book tells. . Would it not seem to be worth 
our while to give very special attention to a book of 
the Bible to which God has called our attention in 
such an unmistakable way? The fact that a clear 
understanding of the fundamental message of this 
book will be accompanied by a special blessing from 
God is undoubtedly the reason why Satan wants to 
keep men from reading it, and has so remarkably 
succeeded in keeping them from it. Many earnest 
Christians feel just as this Christian business man 
does. But for all who would honestly like to gain a 
better knowledge of the wonderful message of Revela- 
tion, a simple and practicable plan is to secure a 
copy of the book *‘ Jesus Is Coming,”’ by W. E. B. 
(published by the Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, the most satisfactory 
edition to use costing 50 cents cloth, 25 cents paper), 
and, first asking God to give the reader whatever mes- 
sage and truth He would through this little book, then 
read it through, testing its every statement by the 
Scripture which is freely referred to and, in most cases, 
printed out in full at the bottom of the pages in the 
edition mentioned. While there is room for difference 
of opinion as to some details in the views expressed by 
«'W. E. B.,’’ the main position of the book is held 
by thousands of consecrated Christians, and God has 
blessed its message in an extraordinary way; it has 
had a circulation of some 260,000 copies, and is now 
published in twenty languages. 

After this read the book of Revelation through, first 
asking God for his special guidance and his giving of 
whatever message he would through the vision which 
our Lord Jesus Christ gave to John, 

‘Two other useful little books on this subject are W. 





L. Pettingill’s «‘ Simple Studies in Revelation "’ (to be 
obtained free of charge from Fred Kelker, P. O. Box 
216, Harrisburg, Pa., who supplies this and similar 
literature from a fund that is maintained by the con- 
tributions of Christian people as they may be led to 
give to it from time to time); and ‘‘Studies in the 
Book of Revelation,’’ by the late Dr. W. G. Moore- 
head (United Presbyterian Board of .Publication, 207 
Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 75 cents, =: © 
There will still be unsolved mysteries in the boo 

of Revelation. Some things undoubtedly ate de- 
scribed there which cannot be fully understood until 
the fulfilment of the prophecy referring to them is 
either nearer at hand or actually occurring. ' But the 
central message of the book, and many of its details, 
are intended for the clear understanding of the ordi- 
nary, inexpert reader of the English Bible to-day. 
And life will takeson a richness it never had before 
when we let our Lord show us what he has for us in 
this 


The “Fall of Comstock” 


‘The enclosed is a-clipping from an editorial in a recent 
issue of the daily —— in this city. Will you please tell 
me the true story of the ‘‘ Fall of Comstock'’? I cannot 
believe it can warrant such a titl.—A CANADJAN 
READER. 


The Canadian newspaper article was similar to 
others that appeared in various parts of the United 
States last month, to the effect that Anthony Com- 
stock, Secretary of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, was to be removed from the position 
of Post Office Inspector that he had held for more than 
forty years. The reasons hinted at for his alleged 
removal were of course, as has been customary in 
most newspaper comments on Mr. Comstock during 
the past generation, sharply to his discredit. As the 
Canadian paper editorially said : ‘* He has been more 
laughed at, moré anathematized, than almost any man 
of our times. . . . Now that he has received his first 
real defeat it is well to pause and realize that his faults 
are those which invariably go with high qualities and 
frequently make ‘high qualities effective. ... The 
achievements of this ruthless vice hunter far outweigh 
his mistakes, and his retirement from any of his ac- 
tivities would be something of a public calamity, not 
a cause for exultation.’’ eins 

But fortunately for the public, this ‘first real de- 
feat’? of Anthony Comstock is like many another. of 
the ‘real defeats’’ that have been heralded as bowl- 
ing him over during the past forty years : ‘it turns out 
to have been the defeat of his enemies, not the defeat 
of Anthony. PR 

As some of the newspapers have already announced, 
Mr. Comstock's official appointment as. Post. Office 
Inspector has not been revoked ; and.it .is not likely 
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to be. In a recent personal letter to the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times he wrote : n 


- Vhad a very delightful interview with the Postmaster-. 
General and Chief sep a at Washington yesterday, 


and | am stilla Post and expect to remain 
so for some time to come, I do not think there has been 


any change contemplated by the Chief Inspector. . 
Anthony Comstock hates vice ; and lovers of vic 
hate Anthony Comstock. But he is loved by many 


others for the enemies that he has made, and that he 


will continue to make as long as his invaluable life is 
spared to do to the death the ghastly and soul-de- 
stroying traffic against which, in the strength of God, 
he has for almost half a century flung himself and al] 
his God-given resources. : 
The present newspaper flurry reminds one of the 
attempt made a few years ago to end Mr, Comstock’s 
official activities when he had stopped a certain art 
organization in New York City from its promiscuous. 
circulation of objectionable matter. ‘In December of 
that year an effort was made to have him removed as 
Post Office Inspector. The following account of the 


incident is given in his authorized biography :1 


_ When he learned of this attempt,, Mr. Comstock went 
on to Washington in person to see Mr. Cortelyou, then 
Postmaster-General. r. Cortelyou was sitting at his 
official desk when Mr. Comstock’s name was brought in 
by an attendant. Instead of sending for his ‘caller, the 
, Postmaster-General arose from his d walked out to the 
reception-room, and took Mr. Comstock heartily by the 
hand. Walking batk together to the private office they 
‘ talked the matter over, and Mr. Cortelyou said: - 

_, * Mr. Comstock, I have never had aoe of not reap- 
pointing you. But you're a veteran, and I have a right to 
appoint you under the Civil Service rule. 1 am going so to 
appoint you, and now I am going to give you a salary 
whether you want one or not.’ r. Comstock had, it-will 

. be recalled, served since March 5, 1873, as an officer of 

the Federal Government without pay, this having been 
done’ at his own request. ' It is'a ‘et whether ahy 
other man living has any such record. At Mr. Cortelyou's 
insistence he now consented to receive a salary from the 
government, the first that he had ever taken. And the 
ee published the statement that the Postmaster- 

General had refused to reappoint Mr. Comstock ! 

The vindicated lover of purity has said quaintly, in com- 
ment on this experience : 

**You fellows who are sowing seed don't know what 
the rays of the sun are on the back of the weeder.”’ 

Because Anthony Comstock is alive and at work 
the young people in high schools and boarding schools 
are prevented from receiving through the mails reading 
matter and pictures of a sort so vile that many readers 
of The Sunday School Times have never imagined 
that such things could be in existence, 

Because Comstock is alive and at work decent per- 
sons on the street and in stationery stores ‘are saved 
from the insult of having thrust before them unspeak- 
ably vile pictures and books that a generation ago 
were a common matter of sale in such places. And 
young men and others who are eas?ly appealed to and 
dragged down by the infamy of this sort of vice traffic 
are saved from that attack upon their lives and souls. 

His relentless and long-continued warfare against 
this traffic has made Mr. Comstock a mark for assassi- 
nating attempts upon reputation, character, and his 
physical life during ali these years. But he has quietly 
rested upon the word of God: ‘‘ No weapon that is 
formed against thee shall prosper ; and every tongue 
that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt 
condemn. This is the heritage of the servants of Je- 
hovah.”’ 

As showing his continued and successful activity 
éven at seventy-one years of age: since the first of tlris 
year the New York Society has made 67 arrests, and 
has seized 1,583 obscene books, 13,512 obscene pic- 
tures, 123 negatives for making pictures, 445 advertis- 
ing circulars, 7,233 articles of illicit traffic, 942 lottery 
schemes, 34,650 lottery tickets, and 452 lottery prizes. 
Some years ago his total work represented the destric- 
tion of nearly 50 tons of vile books, over 25, 000 pounds 
of stereotype plates, 2,500,000 obscene pictures, and 
over 12,000 negatives. 

A beautiful expression of the simple-hearted faith in 
God ‘that has been Anthony Comstock’s satekeeping 
and victory is found in the following statement of his 
personal experience that he once made to the Editor ; 

‘*You are in the surging billows, and all you've got to 

hold on to is a little thread, anchoring you to the pier ; 
‘and it’s very frail, and you're afraid it will break. And 
then it does break,—it is Self, and you're about to go 
down. Just then you hear, ‘ Fear thou not, for I am with 
thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God’ ; and you seea 
strong cable thrown out, and you lay hold on it, and feel 
safe again. And when your hands grow numb, and you 
fear that you'll have to let go, you find that some one has 
put it under your arms.and around your body and you ¢az- 
not sink,"* : ° 

That is Mr. Comstock’s idea of God’s keeping as he 
has tested it. 


a 





1 Anthony Comstock; Fighter: Some Impressions of a Lifetime of 
Adventure in Conflict with the Powers of Evil.’"” By Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. To be had from The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, at $1.25 net. 
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Some Life Returns on Foreign Investments 





Seen from the Missionary Watch Tower 


By Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D., F.R.G.S. 





A Poor Man’s Rich Medical Fee 


A LMOST lost in the deserts of Central Asia are a 
million and a half of neglected people, mostly 
Mohammedans, dwellers in an old abode of the . 

Huns in Eastern Turkestan, The Swedish mission- 

aries find that the Moslem soil, as dry and hard as the = 
stony wastes around, is most receptive through the 
medical side of missions. They report 71,114 .pa- 
tients at the two hospitals during the last year. 

The gratitude of those healed is suggested in this in- 
cident: ‘‘Some patients are very thankful. One, a 
workman, was blind and had to beg his daily bread., 
He heard of some who had received their sight at the 
hospital. Taking his only child, a girl of five years, 
to conduct him, they reached the hospital after three 
days’ walk. The man was operated on, received ‘his 
sight in both eyes, and in his great gratitude he said: 
‘I am poor. I have nothing to give you, but I have 
this child. I give Aer to you.’ - He gave the child,: 
and she is now being trained in the mission school.*”’ 

* Their medical work not only pays its own cost aside 

from missionaries’ salaries, it likewise provides the 

means for erecting new buildings for the work. The 

Mission Press is also useful and has circulated many 

thousand Gospels in the Kashgar-Turkish language, 

besides supplying text-books and a monthly periodical. 


5 


A Chinese Scholar and the Bible 


RS. ARTHUR SMITH amplifies what some of 
the readers of the Watch Tower may have seen 
in a single sentence a few months ago concern- 

ing a Chinese scholar: ‘‘A scholar in Peking has 
been investigating the Bible for himself and was 
soundly converted. ‘My word... not void.’ He 
came into the Bible Society rooms in Peking and said 
that he was persuaded of the absolute truth and the 
inestimable value of this Book to renovate China. 
He had investigated various faiths. This was the 
one that rung true. Could he get copies to send to 
his friends? As many as fifty? Could he get 500 
copies? Finally he ended by buying 5,584 copies of 
the New Testament, some for influential friends, in 
elegant leather bindings. He paid for them at once, 
and was preparing elegant silk sheets to accompany 
many of them. On these sheets were written in scar- 
lét and gold characters his estimate of tne precious 
Book. Pray for those Bibles.’’ 


i" 
China Inland Mission’s Great Jubilee 


T 1S more than fifty-five years since the founder. of 
the China Inland Mission, J. Hudson Taylor, sent 
home his first appeal for helpers, two responses 

to which came in 1862. The formal date of the Mis- 
sion's foundation, however, is regarded as 1865. The. 


recent annual meeting was accordingly celebrated as 


its jubilee, 

During the half century of its history the Mission 
has extended its bounds until it includes practically 
all of Inland China, —fifteen of the original eighteen 
provinces. Its 227 stations that have resident mis- 
sionaries, and its 1,100 outstations, are staffed by 
1,063 godly men and women from twenty-two coun- 
tries, many of them supported by auxiliary societies, 
Chinese helpers to the number of 2,765 are co-labor- 
ers with the missionaries, representing their 35,000 
fellow-Christians, , 

From the beginning. 50,771 have been baptized, of 
whom 5,071 were recorded this last year. The 754 
churches of the Mission are centers of light and of 
unusual spirituality. This large enterprise with con- 
venient premises for the varied work was supported 
for $320,000 last year, of which $40,000 was from the 
field. This does not include the contributions-of its 
associated missions, however. ‘ 

More important than this statistical exhibit is the 
criterion of spiritual helpfulness that is a leading char- 
acteristic of the China Inland Mission's history. Born 
in 1865, in a wonderful spiritual experience which Mr. 
Taylor had on the sands of Brighton, it has ever since 
placed primary emphasis upon what was a dictum of 
Henry, Venn's, ‘* Spiritual men for a spiritual work."’ 
Faith has naturally been its sheet anchor and its dy- 


namic motor. It makes no solicitation of funds 
because it deprecates the withdrawal of needed money 


. from other societies’ treasuries, and for the reason that 


it believes that its necessities wil! be supplied if obe- 
dience and-faith-are fully exercised. Though it mag- 
nifies evangelistic effort, it likewise makes careful 
provision for the growth and care of the native church, 
and supports 372 boarding and day schools. And its 
nine. haspitals.and sixty-eight dispensaries minister to 
men's bodily needs, It has always been a pioneer for 
other missions, and has labored with them in helpful 
amity, f 

_¥ The. China Inland Mission's threefold cord of faith, 
prayer, and brotherly love has united it strongly to 
both the Chinese and to other workers of the China 
brotherhood and sisterhood. 








Qa..the Missionary Firing Line 


One Hundred Men.—‘*It is my belief that two hun- 
dred-inea—yes, one-hundred men—of-pure heart, unselfish 
motive, and unwavering faith in the integrity, omnipotence, 
love, and -present-day working of the Living God, could 
through .intercession usher in an era like unto that vital 
age, the age of Apostolic Christianity.’’ 


Eight Marks of.a Good Missionary.—Dr. Main, the 
eminent English missionary physician of Hangchow, China, 
gives a unique list of desirable qualifications for a mission- 
ary: Adaptability, getonability, constructability, aimability 
(not amiability), linguisticability, respectability, spiritual- 
ability, stickability,’’—eight * abilities ’’ which he illustrates 
admirably in his own life and work. 


Why Polygamy ?—In a pamphlet entitled ‘* Polygamy,’’ 
written by.the secretary of the Young Men’s Mohammedan 
Association of Lahore, India, we read: ‘* The chief object 
of marriage is the propagation of the species under most 
favorable conditions, that is, generation of offspring enjoy- 
ing sound health, bodily as well as mentally. A marriage 
that falls short of this object—whether due to accidental or 
natural causes—-is either a marriage to be superseded, or 
at least a marriage that requires superaddition.’’ 


A Moslem “ Messiah.”=A reforming Mohammedan 
sect in India, the Ahmadiya, founded by Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad in 1889, now claims a membership of half a mil- 
lion. He claimed to be the Mahdi of Moslems, the Avatar 
of the Hindus and the Messiah of the Christians. Its op- 
position to Christianity is pronounced. When the end of 
the world approaches, Moslems believe that Dajjal (anti- 
Christ) will rule. He teaches that the prophecy of the 
advent of Dajjal has been fulfilled by the coming of Christian 
missionaries. 


* Name” and “ Deed” Christians.—In India the 
natives make a distinction between ** Name ”’ and ** Deed ’’ 
Christians. One of the ‘*‘ Deed ’’ class, whose enemies 
tried to poison her because of her change of faith, is thus 
described: ** When her mother kissed her, stroked her 
face, told.her_ of her love for her, and finally, falling down, 
wept. on her feet and kissed them and begged her to return 
home, I wondered if, loving my dear mother as I do, I 
could have had strength to put Christ first. But she did, 
and the day she was baptized. was one of great joy to us 
all.”’ : 


A Hindu Pilgrim’s Trip.—The last London Mission- 
ary Society’s Chronicle has the picture of a holy man of 
India seated on a slight raft made of two or three broken 
logs, with a smoldering fire burning beside him. In 
nakedness and with matted hair, this fakir is doing pen- 
ance by slowly floating down the most holy Ganges from 
the. foot of the Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal, in the 
hope that thereby he may attain absorption into the great 
Over-soul. Meanwhile this ‘pilgrim’s progress’’ past 
countless villages brought out the populace to revere a 
saint who, regardless of alligators, scorched by heat, 
shivering under the cold stars, slowly floats on the bosom 
of Mother Ganga, seeking release’ from the 8,400,000 re- 
births which are the common lot of the ordinary man. 


A New African Baptizer.— A curious heresy is re- 
ported from the Church Missionary Society’s Uganda field. 
A former teacher of theirs, named Malaki, has announced 
himself chosen of God, as was John the Baptist, to go and 
baptize. While the Society has always been careful to 
instruct candidates for this ordinance, and to teach them 
to read the New Testament, Malaki merely asks the 
Baganda if they believe Jesus to ve the Son of God and 
desire to be baptized. On assenting, he baptizes them 
immediately,. though they show no signs of repentance 
and. may be living in open sin. Some others who are 
already Christians no longer take medicines, on the ground 
that if God desires to heal them he will do so, while if that 
is not his’ will, they must remain ill. These are not Mal- 
aki's pervetts, however. 





A Hindu Problem in America? 


HE fact that between 1900 and 1910 the increase 
in our population was twenty-one percent, 
largely by immigration, and that of these immi- 

grants great multitudes come from non-Christian 
countries, suggests the responsibilities of home foreign 
missions. Persons of African descent have increased 
by birth alone eleven percent ; the Indians, who are 
sometimes imagined to be a dying race, increased 
twelve percent ; the Chinese added one-fifth to their 
number in 1900; the Japanese increased 196 per- 
cent. Other less numerous races which are increasing 
among us are Hindus, Koreans, Filipinos, and even 
Maoris, 

The American Missionary rightly says : ‘‘ Restrict- 
ive legislation may be a temporary barrier, but it can- 
not permanently shut out these millions of the Orient. 
It is just the time when every effort should be made 
to meet this incoming flood of non-Christian immi- 
grants. On the. Pacific slope aggressive work is 
being done for these various races, including the 
Hindus. An expert in immigration conditions 
prophesies ‘that within the next twenty years there 
will be at least three million Hindus in our country.’ 
Now is the time to prepare, through the organizations 
that have this problem on their hands and hearts, to 
reinforce every agency in its efforts to effect the Chris- 
tianization of these Oriental immigrants already here 
and to be ready to meet the masses that will doubt- 
less find their way here within a few years.’ 


“ 
When Reaching Rural Japan 


HE ‘evangelizing of rural Japan'’ is a feature 
of missionary effort in that empire which is now 
being largely emphasized for the first time. A 

series of articles in The Japan Evangelist (Tokyo) is 
appearing, in one of which Mr. Gundert shows the 
importance and the difficulty of understanding the 
Japanese villagers, Here are a few extracts from his 
admirable exposition of the subject : 

‘«Our whole way of feeling and thinking is so en- 
tirely different from that of the Japanese rural popu- 
lation that it seems almost impossible to understand 
each other. We are active; they are passive. We 
are practicians ; they are estheticians. We go straight 
up toward goals ; they let themselves be carried along 
by the stream of life, and some meanderings more or 
less they do not mind. We count time and do our 
business with the watch in our hands. . They cannot 
bear the ever-changing contents of their life being 
wedged in the fetters of hours and minutes. ‘To us 
the spoken word is but a form ; and the true lan- 
guage of their soul is wordless. .. . 

‘* We enjoy the freedom of our personalities ; they 
are bound by dependence .upon their family, rela- 
tives, village community—by ali sorts of obligations 
which become in no way easier for them because we 
do not comprehend their binding power and think 
them to be quite unnecessary... . 

‘* From all this it follows that the first thing needed 
for those who want to serve the Japanese rural popu- 
lation is faith and patience. ...It is not our teach- 
ings, not the expression’ to which we attach so much 
value, but it is the z#pression of our personality as 
they get it—quite apart from our consciousness—by 
their observations lasting for years."’ 


A Boston Man’s $500 


BOSTON man is rejoicing in what an investment 
returned in dividends in Foochow, South China. 
Here is a partial statement taken from a report 

in The Missionary Herald. 

It supported four Chinese pastors and preachers. 
One of them, Li Nu-tung, is minister of a church seat- 
ing five hundred on a pinch, where he preaches to two 
hundred each Sunday. Twenty-eight people joined 
its membership in ten months. Pastor Li was active 
in the recent Eddy campaign, and after it was over 
he taught a class of business men interested through it, 
fourteen of whom have decided ‘to join the church. 
He has also taught each week a class of one hundred 
men in the Government Industrial School. 

(Continued on page 429) 
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When Sunday-Schools 


What the South American tour party found 
in Argentina and Uruguay 


. - — 
Astonished a Chief of Police 


By Frank L. Brown Joint General Secretary of the World's 
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HE docks of Buenos Aires are built on the 
edge of a great river basin formed by the 
merging of the La Platte and Parana 

rivers, These docks contain great grain ele- 
vators and ‘' deposits,’’ as their warehouses 
are called, The river is full of craft bringing 
grain, sugar, and cattle from the interior, 
Ordinarily thirty vessels weekly leave Buenos 
‘Aires for-foreign ports ; in this day of war the 
number has been reduced to five. 

If the Parana River be followed for a night's 
journey it will bring the traveler to Rosario, 
one of Argentina’s most important interior 
cities. 1 made this run to Rosario in four and 
a half hours in a fast train ona splendid road- 
bed. A carriage drive over streets paved with 
well-set wooden blocks brought me to the Eng- 
lish hotel overlooking the river. 

It was Saturday night. I had been told to 
prepare for a great Sunday-school demonstra- 
tion at Rosario on Sunday if the day was 
clear. In the morning, after a breakfast su- 


pervised by the Canadian iandlady, I spoke * My class is making history so fast it fairly makes my head swim 
at the Baptist church, while Mr. Howard and = Miss 1% Cc, P ce. an or her rare gra hey 
the-week activities this 


two others in our party. occupied other pulpits. 
There were smart showers in the late morning, 
but at noon the weather cleared beautifully, 
arid at two o'clock we made for the Theater 
Colon, the largest building of the city, holding 
2, 500. 

The main floor of this building and the five 
gilleries were filled with the children and workers 
representing the twenty-three Sunday-scheols of Ro- 
sario.' ‘It was the first gathering of this sort ever held, 
and the occasion of it was the coming of the World's 
Sunday School visitors. 

Every one seemed astonished and ‘happy at the 
revelation of the strength of the Sunday-school forces. 
They broke out into applause at every opportunity. 
The Salvation Army band led the singing. Thechief 
of the Salvation Army for South America was present 
and made an address, 

The songs, as sung by that great throng; were won- 
derful. ‘* When he cometh to make up his jewels,’’ 
—'' All his jewels, precious jewels,’’ was sung, and 
my héart bounded as I thought of these South Amet- 
ican jewels, just as precious to Aim as those in the 
homeland. ‘* When the roll is called up yonder,'’ 
and ‘Shall we gather at the river?’’ rang out, and 
again I thought of that multitude which no man can 
number, and of the part which the children of this neg- 
lected continent shall have in the home-coming time. 

But the song climax was reached when the chorus 
of eighty voices, who had bees under training for this 
event, came to the platform, and under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Hall, and with the help of the Salvation 
Army band, sang the *‘ Glory Song.’’ In the closing 
notes of the chorus the girls took the harmony an 
octave high, and the effect was indescribable. Fora 
moment the audience sat breathless ; then they burst 
into applause which brought the chorus back. again 
and yet again. Talk about Sunday-school enthusi- 
asm! In the sensitive, appreciativé nature of the 
Latin-American there is the possibility of tremendous 
Sunday-school interest. 


How a Murderer Got Into the Parade 


Dr. Thompson, the founder of Sunday-schools in 
South America, made a brief address. Mr. Howard 
got the attention of all through a_pencil talk. In my 
address I asked them to give the World's Sunday 
School salute, —hands clasped over the head, in token 
ot the Sunday-school unity of South America and the 
rest of the Sunday-schoo] world. 

Remarkable, too, was the procession that followed 
the indoor meeting, from the theater to the base of 
Sarmiento’s statue in the center of the principal plaza. 
We marched four abreast, in the first Sunday-school 
parade ever undertaken here. The people of the 
city were out in force. The young ladies of the Sun- 
day-schools marched on the sidewalk, as custom pre- 
vented their taking part in a street procession. 

The Chief of Police was astonished at the size of 
the demonstration, and wheeled his horse to say in 
Spanish that he was not expecting so many.or he 
would have made more complete preparation. 





In the line just ahead of me in that procession was 
a man keeping step who had ‘a very remarkable his- 
tory. He came from France. He was a murderer in 
France, and was condemned to death. He escaped 
and came to. Argentina, to the city of Rosario. He 
wandered finally into a Baptist mission, was convicted 
of his sin, and gave his heartto God. That was-about 
eighteen months ago. He saved his money and re- 
turned to France, appeared before the court, confessed 
to the murder and his escape, and gave himself up. 

‘Why did you not wait four years longer ?’’ (or 
eighteen years in all) the judge asked him. ‘' You 
would then have been free from the court, under the 
law.”’ 

«Christ has spoken: peace to my heart,’’ 
swered, ‘‘I am ready to die.’’ 

The matte? got into the French newspapers, The 
public was greatly stirred by this voluntary return of 
the criminal, and called for his freedom, which was 
finally granted by the court. 

He returned at once to Rosario, where he is one of 
the earnest Christian workers of the city. He was 
one of the audience that night in a church of the 
Plymouth Brethren where I spoke. 

When the procession arrived at the monument, 
some hymns were sung. A curious crowd gathered 
about, and some small boys perched high up on the 
monument. Then the Rev. F.. Barroetaveiia, pastor 
of the Methodist church and chairman of the com- 
mittee, made a stirring address. He thanked the 
city, which had granted freedom for the gathering. 

‘« This country is leaving its indifference,’’ he said, 
‘¢and lack of faith, and is coming to the faith that 
satisfies. .It is not science that will bring about 
changed conditions, but the gospel, which, in the 
heart of the employer, will change him from a tyrant 
to a tender man ; and which, in the heart of the em- 
ployee, will make him considerate of his employer. 
It is not in what a man eats, or has, but in what he 
is, that life consists. -This manifestation to-day con- 
fesses that we are not ashamed of our gospel. It is 
the only hope for this country. Our fervent wish is 
that. the whole city may be won to Christ and his 
Kingdom. 

To .the spectators along the line of march, who 
filled every window .and doorway,.a tract entitled 
‘« Jesus Christ’’ was distributed, together with a cir- 
cular giving the‘names and addresses of all Protestant 
missions in ‘Rosario and the message, -‘‘ The entrance 
to our meetings is free. We preach Christ according 
to the gospel. You are cordially invited.’’ 

I spoke in the evening to an audience composed of 
ten different nationalities. Surely here in South 
America Pentecost is possible.. They now speak with 
one accord the name «* Jesu Cristo’’ with gladness 


he an- 


of heart ; and in this city, in the interior of 
Argentina, under climatic and other conditions 
that might discourage, there are earnest Chris- 
tian laymen, attached to banks and business 
concerns, who are true to their profession, and. 
are earnestly leading these natives to Christ. 

At Rosario there is a splendid Methodist 
girls’ school, Rosario Girls’ College, with a fine 
equipment, and an American church that pro- 
vides for the English-speaking community. 
In this church a boys’ school is under way, 
The International Graded Lessons have been 
in use for several years by the English Sunday- 
school attached to this church, A reception 
and conference of all Sunday-school workers 
at this church brought encouragement and 
information that will bear fruit in increasing’ 
Sunday-school efficiency. 

We returned to Buenos Aires for a last con- 
ference with the Sunday-school committee who 
will have the direction of the work during Mr, 
Howard's absence, and then we embarked for 
Montevideo, Uruguay, which is only a night's 
journey across the muddy, turbid ‘bosom of tie 


ong 
dooks 
after a pape cod TF pan os member being responsible for securing end La Platte River. 


for ten babies,—and provides clothes for poor children. 

Many more such training-classes are needed to turn out Sunday- school 
leaders in this great and hungry continent where there is opportunity for young 
men to join training classes in gambling. 


Welcoming friends were at the dock at 
Montevideo: * ‘These ‘docks lie within the two’ 
breakwaters. The city is built around a sweep- 
ing shore-line and back along some slight hills. 
In fact, all of ‘Uruguay is different from east- 
ern Argentina in that the country is rolling, 
and at times very hilly. Cattle-raising is the chief 


industry, and wool, hides, and meat: find a foreign: 


market. One of America’s meat-packing industries 
is:located at Montevideo. . Uruguay is a buffer state, 
between Argentina and Brazil, :It has only a million 


population, and Montevideo, the’ capital, has ore. 


fourth of this population, It boasts a university, sev- 
eral broad avenues and driveways, well set with trees 
and shrubbery, some attractive sighs and residences 
of the Spanish order. 


This Teacher-Training Class a Pace-Setter 


There has: been little immigration to Uruguay, and 
the native stock has therefore been little changed. 
Montevideo is an attractive bathing resort. The 
finest Protestant Church in South America is there, — 
a Methodist church, built largely by its own members, 
Among those members are several leading natives, 
men who are deeply interested in Sunday-school work. 
There are Professor. Monteverde, who is: now one of 
the Y¥. M.-C, A. secretaries and an honored educa- 
tionalist attached to the university, and Dr. Cubila, 
a member of the Supreme Court of Uruguay. 

At Montevideo we -had one meeting at the Episco- 
pal Church for English-speaking people, two fine 
afternoon conferences, and a. crowded meeting for 
Spanish-speaking Sunday-school folks, Seven hun- 
dred were present at this gathering. 

In the conferences we were able to exhibit the first 
International ‘Graded Lessons in Spanish,—for the 
Primary and Junior first year. Miss Long, who is 
doing splendid work with her training -class of girls,. 
had jast received these-graded. lessons ‘trom America,’ 
To say that these workers were pleased does not ex- 
press it. - They-wete carried away with the possession 
of’some real helps for scholar and teacher,—beauti- 
fully illustrated as they are,—and they saw the dawn 
of a new day for their work... ‘The only question was, 
‘¢ Where and when can we get them.?’” The Begin- 
ners lessons ‘were expected soon. — In fact one worker, 
Mr. Ballagh, was already taking a class through the 
Beginners Course, using the lessons in English as a 
basis. . But to have Spanish lessons, with Spanish 
titles under-the pictures, seemed too good to be true. 

1 have spoken of Miss Long’s class of bright Uru- 
guayan girls. ‘This class ‘is taking up Hurlbut’s Nor- 
«mal Course, which is not yet in Spanish, but it is 
hoped will be translated. The girls are enthusiastic, 
and one of the new plans for the teacher-training work 
is to get together similar groups all over South America 
and to standardize the study, recognizing the work by 
a certificate conferred.after due examination. 

One of the pivotal questions asked by Professor 
Monteverde related to plans for holding:the boys in 
the teens, and the relation of recreation to that prob- 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 8 (1 Kings 12 : 1-24) 


lem. It was good to be able to suggest such a book 
as Alexander's ‘‘ The Boy and the Sunday School,"’ 
and to tell-them of how North America was solving 
that problem. 

One of the difficulties in South America is that 
education has equipped the boy only for selfish ad- 
vance and for pleasure, not for real recreation and 
real service to the home, community, and state. Such 
far-seeing educators as Professor Monteverde and Dr. 
E. Nelson, Superintendent of Secondary Education for 
Argentina, who was on the Kroonland, see the neces- 
sity of a newZbent to the educational ideal for South 
America to fit the boy for giving instead of getting. | 

One of the most delightful spots visited in South 
America was Crandon Hall, the girls’ school at Mon- 
tevideo. The principal is Miss Jennie Reid, one of a 
fine group of college girls in these fields who are giv- 
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ing themselves to the work of bringing in a better day 
for the homes of South America. These college girls, 
all along the line, were just hungry to see a crowd of 
two hundred and fifty real Americans, and, with other 
Christian workers, they acted as interpreters and 
guides to the host of tourists. 

I was sorry to see the lottery plan in vogue in Uru- 
guay. In Brazil | took the picture of a boy with a 
cigarette selling lottery tickets at fifty cents gold a 
ticket. And he is one of thousands of children who 
are doing this in South America. One of our steamer 
company told me of seeing in a casino in a suburb of 
Buenos Aires a dozen young men in training to-run 
the gambling machines of the casino. When chil- 
dren and young people are training for moral wreck- 
age it is time to put in some training of another sort. 

Brook.yn, N, Y. 
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The Preacher the Man in the Pew Likes 


he seventh article in the series from this 
year’s Yale Lectures on Preaching 


By George Wharton Pepper, LL.D. 





The man who is at home in two worlds is the preacher whom the men in the pew 
need. In this and the article in next week’s issue, which will conclude the series, 
Mr. Pepper gives a layman's counsel on how’ a minister may become the kind of - 
man his people can point to as ‘a living reason for the faith that is in them.” 


A JHEN I talk with other men in the pews about 
the kind of man they need in the pulpit, a very 
large percentage of them will cry out for what 

they describe as a ‘‘ spiritually-minded man.’’ They 
want an intelligent man, of course, and a man with 
gumption enough to administer congregational affairs: 
But there is an increasing emphasis upon the spiritual 
note. 

Christlikeness is attained in proportion to our earn- 
estness:in putting. it into practise—not partially, but 
in its entirety. We might as well give up the imita- 
tion of Christ altogether as to attempt it without giving 
large! place in. our experience to solitary meditation 
and sustained effort in prayer. His‘is the self-sub- 
sistent life; and we must draw our spiritual vitality 
from union with the Eternal. To live in a material 
universe and to give merely intellectual recognition to 
the spirit world is not really to live at:all, but to 
starve ourselves to death. On the other hand, the 
achievement of Christlikeness is an absolute impossi- 
bility unless, as a consequence of God’s Fatherhood 
toward all men, there is a constant, thoroughgoing 
recognition of our spiritual relation to every son of God. 

From this statement it might be inferred that one 
may succeed. in living close to God while shutting 
man out of his- thoughts, and close to his brother 
without taking account of .God. .The former inference 
is more or less unconsciously drawn by those who 
lose tliemselves in silent contemplation of the divihe, 
whether such contemplation be purely subjective or 
whether it take a sacramental form. The latter in- 
ference is the mental process of those whose religion 
is merely a religion of social service. The fact, how- 
ever, is that the one true God is wholly beyond the 
ken of the man whois not sensitive to brotherly obliga- 
tions. That in a fellow-being which should be the real 
object of brotherly ministration is altegether bevond 
the reach of the man who is not daily drinking in the 
life of God. I may shut myself in my room and give 
myself over to meditation. . I may be constantly at the 
altar with my gaze fastened upon the Host, but if I 
am neglecting my duties in the social order the vision 
that I have is not a vision of God at all. I may visit 
the sick, clothe the naked, feed the hungry—and my 
service, no matter how scientific, will not be a service 
to my brother, but only to his carcass, unless he is 
made aware that I regard myself as merely the hum- 
blest of.Ged’s messengers. « 

To be Christlike is neither to be given over to mys- 
ticism nor to be cumberéd with serving, but it is to 
make such constant draughts upon the life of God as 
can be assimilated only if we are spending ourselves 
in service. If I bring my gift to the’altar, and there 
remember that the sacred bond of brotherhood has 
been violated, I must leave my gift and first be recon- 
ciled to my brother. 

When men in the crowd cry out for a spiritually- 
minded man, they are clamoring for one who is not 
content to be at one time this and at another time 
that, but for one who is always struggling to be simul- 
taneously a mystic and a man of action. They want 
a minister who is himself a demonstration that, as 
God knows more about heaven and earth than any- 


body else, so his most faithful servant is one fitted to 
be thoroughly at home in both places. They know 
in their heart of hearts that there is no opposition be- 
tween the qualities that make for happiness in the 
two spheres of life, and they long for a man to whom 
they can point as a living reason for the faith that is 
inthem. 

Since preaching implies the intent to reveal God to 
man, the preacher must himself have had the vision, 
and he must earnestly desire to share it with others. 
In his sermon he should but breathe out the Spirit of 
God which he has inhaled during his preparation. 

Some men have been vouchsafed a vision, but they 
have lost themselves in its contemplation. It is as if 
Moses had tarried even longer in the mount and had 
never returned to his people. The man is alone with 
God and alone with God he remains. The preacher, 
however, must be eager to report what he has heard 
and seen, and his eagerness must proceed from a 
yearning to help those who hear him. He must per- 
ceive their need and be conscious of the power of his 
message. Ido not say that he must be confident of 
his ability to deliver the message with effect. Rather 
he must distrust himself and lean on God. Compas- 
sion and conviction should be his watchwords, These 
are characteristic of all helpful preaching. ‘* What 
you ignorantly worship,’’ says St. Paul, ‘‘that I am 
now proclaiming to you.’” He had compassion for 
their ignorance. He had the conviction that he could 
dispel it. 

OMPASSION is not condescension. The preach- 
er’s spirit must not be that of the privileged man 
speaking to the unprivileged or of the learned 

man addressing the unlearned. I am so fortunate 
as never to have known seasickness, but often I have 
marked the distressing effect upon others produced 
by an aggressively well man who walks the deck when 
they are recumbent, and pauses here and there to 
suggest ways in which sufferers might become even as 
he. A somewhat similar effect has been at times 
produced upon me by a condescending preacher 
whose manner suggests that after the sermon a vote 
of thanks would be to him an acceptable substitute 
for the doxology. Our Lord was never condescend- 
ing, but was always compassionate. Condescension 
repels, while compassion knits soul to soul. It is 
recorded of our Lord that when he saw the crowd his 
heart was moved with compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and harassed, like sheep without 
a shepherd (Matt. 9 : 36. The Twentieth Century New 
Testament reads ‘because they were distressed and 
harassed '’ for ‘* because they fainted and were scat- 
tered abroad’’), I suppose that one of the most pitiful 
sights in the world is a flock of sheep lost in a storm. 
You may recall a picture of such a scene that hangs 
in the Metropolitan Museum (‘‘Lost,’’ by August, F. 
Schenck). Sheep and dogs harassed by the drifting 
snow and hopelessly lost are in the extremity of dis- 
tress. That picture suggests to me the world as Jesus 
Christ saw it with the eves of God. What did he do? 
Well, in the first place, his emotions were aroused. 
It was a critical. moment in his ministry. There 
must have been a hush.in heaven... It was now or 
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never. So he did not luxuriate in emotion. His ac- 
tion was characteristic. He was there to lead a relief 
expedition, and so he called for volunteers. ‘The 
Twelve responded, and forth they fared to the rescue 
of ‘*the lost sheep of the house of Israel." If a man, 
knowing the power of God, can but realize the pre. 
dicament of the sheep-like crowd, the secret of preach- 
ing will in that hour be revealed to him. 

If a man has compassion for the crowd, he will 
preach for their sake, and not for his own, I have 
heard many sermons which were obviously delivered 
primarily for the satisfaction of the preacher. He had 
become interested in a certain line of thought. He 


had happened upon what seemed to him a bright 


idea. Or, perhaps, he had been reading a book 
which pleased or pained him. Forthwith he was 
eager to ease his mind. Sunday was at hand and 
the pulpit was his, He never seriously asked himself 
what were the needs of his flock. .What followed I 
can best express by setting over against that tragic 
picture of the sheep in the snow one of those unreal 
Arcadian scenes in which the shepherd, playing upon 
his pipe, holds the center of the picture while the 
sheep, more fortunate than the congregation, wander 
listlessly away. 

But compassion is impotent without conviction. 
The preacher must be convinced that he has some- 
what to offer which, if received, will mean light and 
leading to his hearers. It is charged sometimes 
against the physician that, when his power of diag- 
nosis is baffled, he prescribes a useless but harmless 
concoction in order to give himself time for a further 
consideration of the problem. Whether the charge 
is true in the case of physicians, I know not. It 
might be made with justice in the case of some 
preachers, A sham sermon is an offense to God. 


HE sham may take any one of several forms. A 
detestable species is that in which the preacher 
gives glib and conventional answers to questions 

which have never troubled him, and offers hearsay 
solutions of problems with which he himself has 
never wrestled. 

Perhaps the most common sham is the appeal 
to experiences to which the preacher is a stranger, or 
the proclamation of beliefs upon which he has a slen- 
der hold. It is extraordinary how quickly the man 
in the pew can distinguish between that which has its 
source in the recesses of the preacher's being and 
that which comes only from the lips. A proposition 
announced by a man convinced of its truth and power 
may carry the preacher's conviction to many a heart, 
when the same words will be utterly ineffectual if 
spoken by one to whom they mean little or nothing. 
It is just because the man counts for so much that his 
elocution and fluency count for so little. Cato the 
Censor, so Cicero tells us, used to wonder why one 
soothsayer did not laugh when he met another. There 
are cynics in our own day who are ready to impute a 
like insincerity to the clergy. As a generalization 
this is utterly unfair and unjustified. But insincere 
and disingenuous preachers give color to such a charge. 
Theirs is a weighty responsibility. They counterfeit 
and debase the currency of the King of kings. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Some Returns on Foreign Investments 
(Continued from page 427) 

Mr. Ding, of the Diong Loh station, led Bible classes 
and worked among the young men there until called 
to Foochow City to aid in the Eddy follow-up work. 
Here he organized Bible classes and was instrumental 
in bringing into one of the churches fifty men. Later 
he returned to his station where he is doing admirably. 

Pastor Ling, as the organizing secretary of the Fukien 
Evangelistic Campaign, ‘‘visited the cities where 
meetings were held and set up the meetings. To date 
9,230 people have decided to study the Bible. Be- 
sides his work as organizing secretary, Pastor Ling has 
taught a Bible class, of whose members twenty men 
have decided to join his church."’ 

The fourth pastor had done excellent work until fail- 
ing health made him withdraw to an easier post. 

Then follows a confusingly delightful account of the 
work of eight theological students who went every- 
where preaching and teaching the Word, all supported 
by this wondrous $500 fund. Sunday-schools, sum- 
mer schools, prayer-meetings, street preaching, Chris- 
tian Endeavor work, church services, resulted in numer- 
ous conversions and baptisms, in spite of bubonic 
plague and various obstacles. It may be that ‘‘mis- 
sions don't pay,'’ but this Boston business man smil- 
ingly sent in his check for another $500. 
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Is the Bible record called in question by this and 
other findings in the month's archeological review ? 





E BRINGS cooling to the flame. It is said 
he is the shepherd of all men. There is no 
evil in his heart, When his herds are few, 

he passes the day to gather them together, their hearts 
being fevered... . Where is he to-day? Doth he 
sleep perchance? Behold his might is not seen.’ 
No, these words are not from one of the minor 
prophets, nor from any of the early Christian Fathers, 
nor even from the Hermetic writings, that strange 
hodge-podge of Greek philosophy and Egyptian mysti- 
cism and, perhaps, a dim Messianic hope. These 
are words of hope from ancient Egypt, from about 
2000 years B. C., perhaps a century or more before 
the descent of the patriarch Abram into the Nile 
valley, words with which some philosopher-prophet 
looked forward to the reign of a coming king who 
should bring deliverance and usher in the Golden 
Age. 

Professor Breasted in his work, ‘* The Development 
of Religion and Thought in Egypt,’’ presents these 
words as an expression, the clearest, indeed, of the 
‘* Messianic’’ hope in ancient Egypt. “The Profes- 
sor goes on to say, ‘‘ This is, of course, Messianism 
nearly fifteen hundred years before its appearance 
among the Hebrews’’; and again, ‘‘It is more than 
possible that the pamphlets of Ipuwer [from whom 
this prophecy is quoted] and the men of his class 

. entered Palestine and suggested to the idealists 
of Israel the conception of the righteous king and 
redeemer."’ 

This is the most pronounced attempt in later 
times to ‘* go down into Egypt”’ for Israel’s religion. 

Still again the Professor says, ‘* This is but the earliest 
emergence of a social idealism which among the He- 
brews we call * Messianism."*’ 

This latter statement is another illustration of how 
unsafe it is to set the earliest point to civilization, re. 
ligion, or thought in human history ; for since Pro- 
fessor Breasted wrote this work (about three years), 
Professor Langdon has brought out of the Nippur 
library of Sumerian literature tablets which present, 
in still more startling way, the Messianic hope in the 
world many centuries before the time of this Ipuwer 
ot-Egypt. If we were to follow the same kind of logic 
that Professor Breasted employs, we might now ex- 
claim, ‘‘It is more than possible that the pamphlets 
of the Sumerians entered Egypt and suggested. to 
idealists there the conception of the righteous king 
and redeemer !"’ 

There are still those who resist any suggestion of 
the Messianic hope in Egypt, and I suppose cthers 
will equally deny it to the Sumerians, For my own 
part; I am disposed to accept it in both places, but to 
find a much more satisfactory explanation of the ex- 
istence of the hope in various places than that sug- 
gested by the distinguished Chicago professor. 

This widespread hepe seems to be exactly what 
ought to be expected, if we accept the Scripture as 
meaning just what it seems to say. Accepting it 
so, we have the Messianic hope in the world from the 
beginning, and in all the world. Its deposit with a 
chosea people for safe-keeping did not come until far 
down the course of human descent. Such deposit of 
the truth did not withdraw the knowledge of it from 
the rest of the world. It ought to be found, though 
it be in a grossly perverted form, in the myths of all 
peoples ; and the finding of it so widely diffused does 
not furnish the slightest evidence that its existence in 
one place gave rise to its existence in another place. 

A foreign missionary asked me recently when we 
were talking of these things, ‘* Do you think that any 
in heathen lands may still have enough of the Mes- 
sianic vision to lead them to a true faith ?’’ I could 
only reply, ** Certainly we do not find them."’ But 
who knows but that it may be a glimpse of such 
vision that accounts for the strange cases which mis- 
sionaries occasionally report of persons coming long 
distances inquiring for the Saviour of the world of 
whom nothing more than some vague rumor has 
reached them from mission centers? Certain it is 
that there is no so-called ‘* larger hope *’ here for the 
heathen. God gave up that hope as lost 4,000 vears 
ago, and made Abraham and the chosen people a 
special depositary of the Messianic hope. Certainly 
it is not now Jess necessary for us who have that hope 
to spread it throughout the whole world. 
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Where Archeology Finds the Messianic Hope 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 





Who were the “* First’’ Babylonians ? 


HE Sumerian names in the Haverford collection 
of cuneiform tablets, some thirty-three hundred 
in number, have been examined and tabulated 

by Protessor George A. Barton, who discusses them 
most suggestively in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society. There are names meaning ‘‘ The 
servant of [a god],’’ ‘The man"’ or ** woman of [a 


god]"’; names like Micah, ‘* Who pF 5 ge goon 
vah]'’; or Michael, «*Who is like God,’* and one, 
**Dungi [a god] is my city,’’ which corresponds 


somewhat closely to the sentiment, ** Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling-place."’ 

Professor Barton concludes: ‘‘Twelve years ago 
the writer claimed on the ground of the character of 
the deities and the mythology that the substratum of 
the civilization of southern Babylonia was Semitic. 
Later Eduard Meyer adduced more convincing proof 
of this from the evidence of the art, showing that the 
gods of the Sumerians in southern Babylonia were 
fashioned after the models of Semitic’ culture, and 
that therefore the Semites must have been first in the 
country. The evidence of these proper names adds 
another bit of proof which tends to establish the same 
position. It is hardly possible that so many names 
should correspond to Semitic models—models which 
are found all over the Semitic area—had not the Se- 
mites been in Babylonia first. If the gods worshiped 
there by the Sumerians were Semitic, and the Semites 
formed the bulk of the population, this phenomenon 
is explicable, but on any other hypothesis it is very 
difficult to explain."’ 

This is very cogent reasoning ; Professor Barton 
usually reasons forcibly. In this case he is probably 
perfectly correct, only noting that he evidently means 
not that the Semites were absolutely “‘first’’ in the 
land, but the former of these two, the Semites and the 
Sumerians. This fact would not argue, nor does Pro- 
fessor Barton here argue, that the first inhabitants of 
Babylonia were Semites, but only that Semites pre- 
ceded the Sumerians, The Bible (Gen. ro : 8-10) 
makes first mention of civilization in Babylonia under 
Hamites, though it does not say that no other civiliza- 
tion preceded that of Nimrod in the land. 

Furthermore, accepting both the record of Scripture 
cencerning the Nimrod civilization and the discoveries 
of archeology concerning early Sumerian civilization, 
it does not follow that these two civilizations are to be 
identified, but only that the Semitic civilization in 
Babylonia which we know was, according to both 
records, preceded by a civilization which was not 
Semitic.1 The Nimrod Hamitic civilization may have 
preceded the Sumerian, and there may have been a 
Semitic civilization which preceded both of these. 


% 
A World Model for Names ? 


HE similarity between Sumerian names and so 
many Bible names, indeed names throughout 
the Semitic world, which Professor Barton has 

pointed out in the preceding note, seems to me to 
have a more likely explanation in a different direc- 
tion from that which he has taken. Peculiar personal 
views of parents are frequently embalmed in the 
personal names of their children: religious views, as 
when the Puritans called their children ‘* Make 
Peace,"’ ‘‘ Fight the Good Fight of Faith’’; political 
views, as when America was filled with the names of 
Civil War heroes, and as doubtless children of the 
next generation in Europe will bear the names of 
French, Joffre. and Hindenberg. Perhaps this is a 
universal human domestic trait. It is especially preva- 
lent among people whose records are in the Bible. 

So it is not surprising that archeologists find the 
same domestic custom prevailing in Bible lands in 
the olden time. Nor should it be surprising to find 
the same custom among different peoples in that age 
and land as in this age in many lands. Moreover, 
the farther back investigations are carried, and thus 
the nearer to the dispersion they come, the more we 
may expect to find different peoples drawing together 
in their customs, which all arose primarily from one 
source. Thus these names. might conform to the 





3 On this point see page 196 of Dr. Kyle’ s “ The Deciding Voice of 
the Monuments in Biblical Criticism.” 


Semitic model because they, with the Semitic names, 
conformed to the world model. 
Professor George A. Barton, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, ember, 1914, pp. 315-320. 
% 
What Were the Materials for Creation? 


AS the world made out of ‘‘old materials,’’ is 
a question raised by a correspondent in con- 
nection with his inquiry about the painted 
tombs, noted in the Times December 12, 1914, and 
such other antiquities of prehistoric man, The mak- 
ing of the materials, the thought is, was described in 
the first verse of Genesis, when God ‘‘made the 
heavens and the earth,"’ and the world fitted up out 
of these old materials for human habitation in the six 
days of creation. 

Of course it is possible to understand the first verse 
as merely a preliminary brief statement of that which 
is to follow in the description of the six days of crea- 
tion, but it seems more in harmony with the context, 
and with Hebrew usage as well, to translate the second 
verse, ‘‘and the earth became,’’ or ‘‘came to be,”’ 
**void and without form.’' Thus the materials woild 
have had previous use. 

Personally, I think this exegesis is correct. But we 
must not forget that it furnishes no more than a the- 
ory concerning prehistoric remains, however satisfac- 
tory in many respects that theory may be. If the 
world were thus made out of ‘‘old materials,’ the 
explanation would be at hand immediately for all the 
marvelous remains that may be found in the earth 
which, to many, suggest untold ages of life before ‘the 
creation of Adam as described in Genesis. 

It is only a theory: yet it seems to me a puith 
better: f pee ry than that of the evolutionary develop: 
seer the human race from i imals, Like 
my- correspondent, I prefer the miracles, which the 
Genesis account of creation demands. . I.very much 
prefer them to that. constant repetition of miracle 
without a miracle worker which évolution demands, 


< ; ‘ 
What the *“* Horn of Salvation’’ Means 


HE «horn of salvation’’ (Luke 1 : 69) is’ not a 
suggestive figure of speech in the language of 
to-day, but in ‘the idiom of the days of sacri- 

ficial worship it contained one of thé most ‘cheering 
hopes to a despairing world, and when now properly 
understood it. presents one of the most persuasive 
evangelistic appeals. 

The altar was a place of sacrifice for sinners, that 
they might be forgiven. Thus the altar became a 
place of refuge to which a man -who had done great 
sin fled for safety and for restoration. On each corner 
of the altar was a horn. This horn was: not merely 
the sharp corner of the altar, but a horn added to the 
corner. When a man fled to the altar, naturally he 
laid hold upon one of the horns. Thus it was a con- 
venience for safety in the last extremity, a veritable 
‘*horn of salvation.’’ 

The custom out of which grew this image of the 
Great Hope-was not confined to the Hebrews nor even 
to Semitic worship, though it undoubtedly received a 
great impetus by the erection of the Tabernacle and 
the establishment of the worship there. Most Egyp- 
tian altars so far discovered do. not have horns, so 
that the custom was hardly general there ; but Belzoni 
did discover one altar in Egypt with horns. 

~ With the introduction of the typical worship of the 

Tabernacle the horn of the altar came into great im- 
portance, and the figure of speech «the horn of sal- 
vation’’ emphasized one of the most beautiful con- 
ceptions of God’s mercy. The heathen conception of 
God was that he could hardly be placated, not that he 
sought to be gracious. Jehovah's altar had always 
horns upon it that’ the fleeing sinner might lay hold 
upon them, as in a last despairing reach for salvation. 
The altar itself seemed to reach out to him. So the 
coming Saviour was announced by Zacharias as a 
**horn of salvation,"’ an outreaching of God waiting 
to be gracious. To him the sinner, in his despairing 
fear, might run and stretch forth and lay hold on 
mercy reaching out to him, a veritable ‘‘ horn of sal- 
vation,’* his hope ia the last extremity. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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LESSON-FOR-AUG. -8 (1 Kings.12 : 1-24) . 







The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


OME years ago the publisher of one of the most 
wide ‘cireulated religious journals in this ya 

try was speaking to a friend about a large pub-, 
lishing in the -of secular books and on 
icals. ‘The house was known throughout the world; 
it was counted one of vapawn. oe im the world. Re- 


ferring admiringly to its and great re 
the publisher said, giving its name: ‘‘———s could not 
fail if they tried.” Yet it was netlerg-after this that 


the book-loving. public was amazed to read of the 

crumbling of that very publishing house: big » pros- 

us, impregnable as it had been to be. 

ts many years of sound business life could: not save 

it from the effect of the carelessness or worse that had 

entered into its conduct and had made necessary a 
complete reorganization. 

How many people in Solomon’s day must have said, 

‘* There is a kingdom that could not fail if it tried!’ 


It failed without trying. Onedoes not haveto try” 


to.go downhill. 
Our Background Material 

Very few of us appreciate the desperately deadly 
character of sin. It is se deadly, and man’s heart so 
quickly responds to it, that every one of the special 
tests to which God has put and will put mankind on 
this earth ends in failure. We have seen this as we 
studied the various ages or dispensations that the Bible 
records. Even God's Chosen People go down to fail- 
ure. And even the visible Church of Jesus Christ, as 
anh institution on earth, is going down to failure at the 
end of the age in which we are now living (Rev. 3 : 
14-16). The Chosen People of God could not save the 
world; the Church of Jesus Christ cannot save the 
world; only Christ’s personal return and arbitrarily 
exercised sovereignty when, at the end of his thous- 
aid years’ reign on this earth, he forever sw out 
from among those who are faithful to him the sin and 
the sinning ones who have resisted him, can make 
possible the eternity of unbroken righteousness to 
which the people of God longingly look forward. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles 
in this issue. Boldface figures at the end of certain paragraphs in 
those articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

Is it possible’ to love God, trust God, serve God, ex- 

rience the wonderful blessings that only God -can 

ring into a life, and then turn away from God in de- 
liberate and continued sin? 

Even‘the great apostle Paul, after he had loved 
and served our: Lord Jesus Christ as have few men 
who ever lived, was afraid that he might do that very 
thing (1 Cor. 9 : 27). . 

And Solomon, whose love and trust and service o 

God have been so-plainly recorded in our recent les- 
sons, did what Paul was.afraid of doing. 
. Solomon did.it, for one thing, in having too many 
horses... Not .many would have noticed this; -A. C. 
Gaebelein in his rich pamphlet on 1 Kings (Our Hope 
Publication Office, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City,.20 cents) calls attention to the command about 
the king and-horses that God had clearly given in 
Deuteronomy 17: 14-17. Be sure to look this pas- 
sage.up, then read 1 Kings to : 26, 28. The forbid- 
den horses came from.Egypt, the forbidden land. 

Notice. also the command God had spoken in Deu- 
teronomy 17: 18-20 as to Solomon’s Bible study. 
Bible study and Bible obedience will keep any man 
straight. Remember: ‘‘ This book will keep me 
from sin ; and sin will keep me from this book.” 

Then (t Kings 11 : 1-8) follows the record of Solo- 
mon’s many foreign and idolatrovs wives ; and.his 
own increasing sin in personally recognizing and en- 
couraging the worship of other gods. 

But tke worst tragedy of all, in Solomon’s case, 
was re to come. hen God appeared to him, and 
told him plainly of his sin and of the necessary pen- 
alty, and also of the love that tempered the penalty, 
Solomon, as Gaebelein reminds us, did not repent. 
‘* No tears like those his father wept. Noconfession 
as it camé from David's lips.” And that is the worst 
sin we can commit against God: the sin of refusing 
to repent of our sins and trust in God's forgive- 
ness. 

Solomon flung God’s will from him, and in the 
same act he flung-away the kingdom that God’s will 
had given him. 

é cease to reignwhen we rebel against God's 
reign. 
*’ And Selomon, whé had been the greatest sugeess 
fas a king that God's people or this earth had ¢yer 
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LESSON 6.. AUGUST 8. THE KINGDOM TORN ASUNDER: ; 


I Kings 12 : 1-24. Commit verse 16 


Golden Text: Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.—Proverbse16 : 1% 


6 And king Rehoboam took counsel with the old men, that 


had stood before Solomon his father while he yet lived, saying, 
What counsel give ye me to return answer to this people? 
7 And they unto him, saying, If thou wilt be a servant 


unto srk aps ae y, and wilt serve them, and answer 
them, speak words to them, then they will be thy 
servants for ever. 8 But he forsook the counsel of the old men 
which they had given him, and took counsel with the young 
men that were grown up with him, that stood before him. 
9 And he said unto them, What counsel give ye, that we may 
return answer to this who have spoken to me, saying, 
Make the yoke that thy did put upou us lighter? -to And 
the. men ‘that were‘grown up with him spake unto him, 
saying, ‘Lhus shalt thou .say.aato this people that spake unto 
thee, saying, Thy father made our yoke heavy, but make thou 
it lighter. unto us ; thus shalt thou speak unto them, My little 
finger is thicker than my father’s loins. 12 And now whereas 
my you with.a heavy 1 will add to your 
yoke : my 4ather you with w but I will chastise 
you w . 

12 So Jerovoam and all the people came to Rehoboam the 
third. day, as the king -hade, , Come to me again the 
third day. 13 And the king answered the people roughly, and 
forsook the counsel of the old men which they had given him, 
14 and spake to them after the counsel of the young men, say- 
ing, My father made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your 
yoke : my father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise 
you with scorpions. 15 So the king hearkened not unto the 
people ; for it was a thing brought about of Jehovah, that he 
might establisti his word, wad g weg spake by Ahijah the 
Shilonite to Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 

16 And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto 
them, the people answered the king, saying, What portion have 
we in David? neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse : 
to your tents, O Israel: now see to thine own house, David. 
So Israel departed unto their tents. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 








known, passed out of this life a discredited rebel 
against the One who had given him his kingdom: 
disapproved, discredited, a castaway ; saved, per- 
haps, for the next world, but useless for this. 

sinful.is our human nature that that awful 
sibility confronts every saved child of God to the last 
hour of his life. 

All Israel came to Shechem to make Solomon’s son 
king. Theycould not doit. An entire nation cannot 
put through plans that God has decreed shall fail. 

Bring out the lesson story clearly in class. His- 
torical facts of long before entered into the disrup- 
tion (Griffith Thomas, I, 4). 

Solomen’s oppression of the ig ag is discussed by 
Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 2), and Mrs. Baldwin (1, 2); 
see 1 Kings 4: 7, 22, 23; 9: 15; 1 Samuel 8: 11-28). 

Was the demand of the people right or wrong, fair 
or unfair? They were asking for something that was 
fair; but, as Mrs. Baldwin (3) suggests, they’did not 
ask in a right spirit. There was no evidence that 
the people had ig God's will in prayer, and were 
acting in trustful dependence upon God. 

This throws light on similar situations between 
capital and labor to-day. ‘Those who protest against 
the wrong of others who are oppressing them may be 
making a request for something that is right, but 
they themselves may be no more in the right than 
their oppressors. There is likely to be just as much 
‘*self’’ in the demands of oppressed labor as in the 
demands of oppressing capital ; then selfishness is 
fighting selfishness, and there can be no righteous 
outcome no matter which side wins. 

When we protest, the real question is, not whether 
what we are demanding is right, but whether the 
se i for which we demand it is right. If we are 

emanding our rights, we are wrong. If we are 
seeking only God's glory, we are so far right. 

In this national crisis we see man’s free-will and 
God’s. sovereign decree moving along side by side, 
each in full force, and each moving toward the same 
end. We cannot understand this ; we can accept it. 
It has been said that, as two parallel lines meet at 
infinity, so we shall see in the next world how man’s 
free-will and God's sovereignty come together. 

Rehoboam had two great ——— and he 
threw them both away. His first opportunity was 
when the people asked him to do his aniy. At once 
he could have said, ‘‘I will.” His mistake, as Mrs. 
Baldwin (4) points out, was in asking anybody's ad- 
vice about a — a His second opportunity 
came when he had asked the old men’s advice. They 
showed him God's will, and he threw that away. 

In other words, Rehoboam didn’t want to do what 
he knew was his duty. So he kept on asking people 
what he ought to do, until he found those who told 
him he ought not to do his duty; and then he gladly 
followed their advice! Have you ever done that 
yourself ? 

There followed his reply of senseless, swollen 
pride ; and the kingdom went to pieces. God knew 
the end from the beginning. Rehoboam thought he 
knew better than God. 






‘the service of God an 





The Truth That Is Golden 

When the present King George of England was 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, in tg11, the Arch- 
bishop of York preached.a coronation sermon, six 
minutes long. ‘* The gory of service was its theme, 

serving man; the call to the 
highest, in the footsteps of the Most High who hum- 
bled himself, to see in the Crown the symbol of 
supreme self-sacrifice.” 
he king is the man who serves. When the Kiag 
of kings came first to this earth he came ‘* not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister” (Matt. a0: 28). 
And even when he comes again, not in humiliation 
but in glory, to reign and rule, he will be serving 
men then as no — has ever yet served them. He 
asks us to reign with him now (Rom. 5:17). If we 
are truly his bondservants, slaves, we shall be truly 
reigning moment by moment. If ‘‘to me to live is 
Christ,” then to me to live is to serve. , 

One of the blessed paradoxes of God’s truth was 
suggested in the word spoken to Rehoboam: ‘If 
thou wilt be a servant unto this people... they will 
be thy servants for ever" (v. 7). The love that serves 
makes others our servants. 

Winning a people by serving them is discussed by 
Mr. Ridgway (1). How Great Britain and the United 
States might best serve the whole world is shown in 
the Round-Table (1). Two illustrations from real 
life, given by Mr. Howard in ‘‘ From the Platform,” 
aw a startling contrast between ruling by force and 

y tact. 


Teaching Points 

What God says will happen, will happen. We try to 
persuade ourselves that God is mistaken, every time we 
sin, The utter folly of our attempting to prove by our ex- 
perience that God is wrong ! 

A man in business may be punished for wrong-doing by 
the action of unscrupulous competitors who get the better 
ofhim. This does not justify the unscrupulous competi- 
tors; but it plainly judges and punishes him, as God in- 
tends, 

The evil-doer whom God permits to punish another evil- 
doer will be adequately punished by God when the right 
time comes. There will be no immunity in the day of 
judgment for those who tried to turn ‘‘State’s evidence.’’ 

To ‘*speak good words’ (v. 7) to others is to speak 
lovingly. Love always speaks good words. 

Sin unrepented of always increases. Its ‘‘ little finger is 
thicker than its father’s loins’’ (v. 10). 

God’s decrees in no way lessen man’s moral responsi- 
bility for the results of the acts of his own free-will. Re- 
hoboam was responsible for the disruption of the kingdom 
that God had decreed. 


The house of David is going to reign again over all 
Israel when the Greater Son of David returns in glory to 
reign. 

The reason why ‘pride goeth before destruction ’’ is 
because pride exalts that which is a failure: self. There 
is ‘‘none righteous, no, not one’’ (Rom. 3 : 10); every 
man is in himself a failure ; but man’s pride points to that 
failure and says, ‘*Isn’t he fine?’’ So pride makes a fool 
of.a man ; and a fool always rides to a fall, 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Is it ever right to rebel against earthly rulers ? 

This was a national ‘ strike.’’ Is a strike ever right? 

Can a man retain his self-respect and habitually be a 
servant to others ? 

Are people sure to take advantage of any one who is 
always ready to do something for somebody else ? 

Is the contrast. between the counsel of the old men and 
of the young typical of old men and young men generally ? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


| For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members’ own preparation. | 


Jeroboam Leads Israel into Sin (t Kings 12 : 25-33). 


What, would you do if you had just been made king 
over five-sixths of the most prosperous kingdom on 
earth, and had been told that it was given to you be- 
cause the former ruling family had sinned by wor- 
shiping idols? The new king Jeroboam faces that 
situation. He has the chance of his life. God had 
wep that he should reign according to all that 

is soul desired; and that he would be firmly estab- 
lished if he would do God’s will. The lesson gives 
Jeroboam’s answer. 





Was Jeroboam’s reasoning, in verses 26, 27, good ? 
Give your reasons ? 

What other course might he have taken than that of 
verses 28, 29? 

Were the people to blame if their king led them into 
sin ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mastering the 


By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 






Whole Lesson 





ie is only one letter of difference between 
Disappointment and His appointment, and yet 
these two express the human and divine si 
of the story of the ‘* kingdom torn asunder.” From the 
human side, disappointment marks the record from the 
days of Saul onward, and yet all the while God was at 
work and, as of the kingdom, so of the separation, 
we can speak of ‘‘ His appointment,” ‘‘ This thing is of 
me” (12; 24). It is only as we view it from both 
sides that we shall understand it aright. 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 

Connection.—Solomon reigned forty years (11 : 42), 
the second great period of the complete kingdom 
(1 Kings 11). At first all went well, but latterly there 
was serious declension, It is noteworthy that Saul, 
David, and Solomon each reigned forty years (Acts 
13: 21; 2 Sam. 5: 4). 

It is of the greatest importance to distinguish be- 
tween the occasion and the cause of the disruption 
of the kingdom. The lesson deals only with the 
occasion, but the cause goes back perhaps for three 
hundred years, and is due mainly to the aloes be- 
tween the tribes of Ephraim and Judah. The bless- 
ings of Jacob on Ephraim were noteworthy (Gen. 48 : 
17-22; 49; 22-26), and from the time of Joshua, who 
was of that tribe, Ephraim took the leading place. 
Its location was in thecenter of the land and occupied 
a large territory, while in the time of the Judges it 
was the foremost tribe (8: 1; 12: 1). Shiloh, the cen- 
tral place of worship, where the tabernacle was 
(1 Sam. 1), was in Ephraim, and Benjamin (Saul’s 
tribe) wag connected with Ephraim (Judg. 21 : 19-23). 
But the transfer of authority to Judah under David 
led to the loss of Shiloh :and Shechem as important 
places (Psa. 78 : 67, €). and there are significant 
references to Israel and Judah as distinct divisions 
before the time of Rehoboam (2 Sam. 5 : 5; 19: II-14, 
20, 40-43; 20: 2), (8) 

e.—The probable date of the severatice was 975 
B.C, Others say 933 B.C... . 
Parallel Passage.—2 Chronicles ro; 11 : 1-4. 
Ii, The Lesson 

The Demand (vs, 1-4).—Rehoboam was Solomon's 
only son of whom there is any record and be- 
came his successor, but. he had not inherited his 
father’s wisdom, His going to Shechem was, how- 
ever, natural and wise, He needed to be accepted 
by the whole nation as king (2 Sam. 5; 1-3; 1 Kings 
1:1 to 2: 12), especially by that part of it called 
Israel, the Ephraimitic section. Shechem was in the 
center of the land, twenty-nine miles from Jerusalem, 
inthe modern Nablus, and atthe base of Gerizim and 
opposite Ebal, It was also where Joshua had buried 
Joseph (Josh. 24 : 23). Atthe outset there does not 
seem to have been any idea of a revolt. Jeroboam is 
mentioned because of what had happened in Solomon's 
time (11: 26-40), and he was regarded as the leader 
of those who felt they had grievances to be righted, 
The trouble (v. 4) seems to have been due to taxa- 
tion and forced labor connected with Solomon's great 
building schemes (4: 6; 5: 13, 14; 9:15, 22; 11: 28) 
The request was perfectly reasonable. Jeroboam’s 

ition enabled him to see the trouble, and to this 
is due the discontent Caring | Solomon’s life, the 
opposition to Jeroboam, and his leadership at this 
time. (2 

The Deliberation (vs. 5-11).—The request of the 
king for time (v. 5) was promising, as also his taking 
counsel with the men of experience, perhaps the 
—— of Selomon's day (4: 1-6), Their advice was 

yield to the request, to avoid the use of force, and 
to influence the people aright through conciliation 
(Prev, 15: §. _A little concession would bind the 
people to him forever. But this did not satisfy the 
vain and rash king, and so he consulted men of his 
own age, probably the companions of his youth 
(14: 21; 2 Chron, 13: 7). The age of Rehoboam at 
this’ time was forty-one, though texts vary, but 
whether forty-one or twenty-one ‘Greek Version), the 
advice was characteristic of tke arrogancy and folly 
of a wilful youth set on domineering over a ple 
that had a right to be considered and conciliated. 
The service of Solomon had evidently been hard 
Se 10), the yoke. indicating slavery (Matt. 11: 30). 

his is exactly as Samuel had foretold (1 Sam. 8: 
20-18). 

But Rehoboam was determined to go even farther, 
and in definite figures of speech expressed this deter- 
mination. Thus experience was abandoned and a 
fatal response made to a reasonable request. The 
“ scorpions" were probably whips with leaden balls 
and hooks, or lashes with wires or spikes. To-day 
we read of the ‘‘ cat o' nine tails” as a form of prison 
punishment. Or it may be that by ‘‘ scorpions” was 
meant a severe punishment, of which the sting of 
that animal was a suitable symbol. But it was brag, 





ont nothing behind it. Threats are always a mis- 


2, 

The Decision (vs. 12-15).—When the people through 
their representatives, headed by Jeroboam, returned, 
they soon learned what the king would do. With 
curtness and severity (Prov. 18 : 33) he told them his 
decision, which was so manifestly against the custom 
of the East, then and now, where older men decide 
affairs. It was also as plainly opposed to the best 
interests of his own life and reign. But the die was 
cast, and even though Rehoboam was perfectly free 
in making the decision, the overruling providence of 
God was at work, asing the circumstances, without 
any forcing of wills, to ring about the divine pur- 
pose (11: 11, 26-40). This is one of the many in- 
stances where a thing can be viewed from the two 
standpoints, of man and of Ged. From the former, 
the act was due to human wilfulness and sin ; from 
the latter, the act was taken up into the will of God 
and used for the carrying out of his object. 

This twofold consideration of one and the same act 
is mysterious and yet real, and our wisdom is found 
in accepting and emphasizing both sides without 
attempting to reconcile them. The act was sinful on 
man's part, and yet permitted and used by God. 
Israel was intended -to be religious rather than polit- 
ical, and this unique feature had been forgotten, 
pe by David, largely by Solomon, and wholly by 

ehoboam. It was apparently only by suffering that 
the people were to be led to see the truth of their 
divine vocation, and enabled to do for the world what 
God purposed. This twofold aspect of the same event 
is often emphasized, and perhaps the most striking 
instance was Calvary, which was at once an act of 
sin and of divine mercy (Acts 2: 23, 24, 36; 3: 13-15; 
4: ge) 

The Division (vs. 16, 17).—The result was imme- 
diate and far-reaching. ‘The kingdom was at once 
rent asunder. The Ephraimitic portion, called 
Israel, felt that they had no longer any Share in the 
fonily and interests of David, and with an’ 
of bold independence they left for their es, Tt 
does not.seem that. their words (v. 16) meant a threat 
of war, but only a refusal to allow any interference 
(2 Sam. 20:1), They represented a nite rebellion 
and the old jealousy burst forth afresh. ‘‘To your 
tents,’’ was the old term suited to the days when 
their ancestors lived the free, untrammeled life of 
tents. And so took place that which should not, and 
but for sin would not, have happened. Unity is 
strength and division is weakness (Luke II: ¥7). 

The Defeat (vs. 18, 19).—Rehoboam seems to have 
taken steps at once to put matters right, and sent 
Adoram, a superintendent of labor, to deal with the 
people. Some think this was to suppress the revolt; 
others that it was to alleviate the Teetaae of which 
Adoram’s position would give him full information, 
The former suggestion is more in accord with the 
character and action of Rehoboam. The death of 
Adoram showed the king his danger, and he hastily 
returned to his capital. 

The Declaration (vs, 20-24).—It was a natural 
sequel that Jerobodm should be made king of the 
revolters (v.20), but Rehoboam did not intend to 
allow them to have all their own way, for he assem- 
bled an army and would have gone forth but for the 
word of Shemaiah, It is a little surprising to note 
the inclusion of Benjamin with Judah, for the tribe 
of Saul might naturally have been expected to go 
against David. But it is more than probable that 
the appointment of Jerusalem (on the border of Ben- 
jamin) as the capital had wrought a change, and 
made Benjamin feel that henceforward its interests 
were identical with those of Judah. Shemaiah was 
the chief prophet in Judah at this time, as Ahijah 
Oct Israel (2 Chron, 12 : 7-15). The term ‘‘man 

” is a frequent description of the prophet, and 
the various instances of its use are very suggestive. 
It indicates one who was manly and godly, manl 


because ly, ‘‘God's man,” for his pessession an 
service. oe statement of true life(r Tim. 6:31; 
2 Tim. 3: 17). 


113. Central Truths 

The Golden Text has special reference to the ecca- 
ston of the disruption of the kingdom rather than the 
cause. “* Pride goeth before destruction,and a haughty 
spirit before a fall” (Prov. 16:18). But the sin of 
jealousy, which was the chief cause, as well as the 
sin of arrogance, which was the occasion of the sev- 
erance, are forms of pride. 

1. Zhe Sin.—The pride of Rehoboam.was marked 
by (1) foolishness, ( wrong, and (3) disaster. He 
was unwilling to stoop, and this pride led to obsti- 
nacy; folly, and wilful madness. ride is associated 
with the fall-of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 4: 31), and 
the Pharisee’s pride is also noted (Luke 18:11}, -It 
is significant that while every other human feature 
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IV. The Lesson Outline 
1. The Demand (Prov. 15 : 1-8). 
2. The Deliberation (Prov. 2 : 1-8). 
3- The Decision (Prov. 
4. The Division (Prov. 1 : 20-31). 
5. The Defeat (Prov, 26 : 12-19). 
.6, The Declaration (Prov. 16 : 1-7). 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


With the Vice-President.— My little fing ¢v is thicker 
than my father’s loins (v.10). I have just been 
listening to a splendid address by Vice-President 

and am on the train for New York where 


to-morrow night I also am to make an address. The _ 


Vice-President has been showing us by irresistible 
logic that the future of America depends entire] 
upon the parents of America getting religion into | 
their ohildtpn,. He. said, “Ik the Protestants will be 
as diligent teaching’ their children religion as are || 
our Catholic neighbors there is no danger of Ronie 
ever dominating these United States.” Just as Mr. 
Marshall has shown to-night t can be no endur- 
ing government without religion, I hope to show to- 
morrow night there can be no enduring business 
without religion. The trouble with the Jewish king- 
dom was that with their great.king they had lost the 
spirit of their religion. hey had only the magnifi- 
cent temple and the elaborate form. ‘To be sure, 
Rehoboam had no sense, but he was witless because 
godless. Every young man in a high place without 
experience to warn or God to J mre is apt to play the 
fool. When earthly counsels disagree Heaven points 
the course for those who can see the stars or read the 
needle (Psa. 25: 4, 5; Prov. 15 : 1). 


The Chairman of the Board.— 7he fing . . . forsook 
the counsel of the old men (v. 13). ‘**Old men for 
counsel, young men for action.” ‘* Fossils.” ‘Old 

ies.” ‘* Back numbers.” ‘* What this town needs 
is a few funerals,” I heard a fellow say, referring to 
some of our older men. These grayheads had in- 
opees the wrath because they op the race-track, , 
 pool-rooms, Sunday and a ‘ wide-open” 
town, Does any one know of a single case where 
the old men of the community were on the side of the 
evil and demoralizing things? I do not believe there 
is one such place. Always consult the old fellows in 
all things. You will save your money, r reputa- 
tion, and your ‘* kingdom” if you take their counsel. 
Notwithstanding all the talk heard nowadays about 
this being the age of the young man, wal ease 
ust stop to note that where you find Mr. Young:. 
lood in the Foy cqyondy chair you find Mr. Oldcha 
‘* chairman the board.” Well, J] guess so! A 
these young fellows who are swinging things, and 
doing it well too, have a place to go to get counsel, 
The young man, however great his genius, has his 
limitations. 1 have seen them come quickly and then 
go down suddenly. And the sudden going was be- 
cause they lacked a Counsellor. I have a deep and 
abiding notion that after all the chief difference in 
normal men is in this matter of counsel (Psa. 73 : 24; 
Isa. 30 : 21). 


The Two Great Rulers.—/ will add to your rons 
(v. 14). Think of it! To deliberately make a hard 
life still harder. Vice-President Marshall says he is 
a Jeffersonian Democrat, and his oratory to-night has 
been soaring around the old Liberty Bell and roost- 
ing on the Declaration of eanponeenes. King George 
and Rehoboam seem to have n birds of a feather. 
If George had loved his American children, and 
spoken kindly to them and tried to help them in the 
bitter fight against a cruel climate and a savage wil- 
derness, what a gem we should be in the imperial 
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crown. If Rehoboam had been _ by his father 
PRs c am ‘you as one 
serveth,” a Hebrew vive /e roi we have echoed 
up to Mt. Zion. The kingdom have increased 
its glory, and there is no > what m have 


forestalled by a godly Jewish stat 
em a 

pons an might have been where we are now pa 
of years ago. Godliness and Sg tn an a 
kingliness), these two most nt and homely rulers, 
would have conquered and held the world then just 
as they do now. Life would be simple if men would 
only have it so (Psa. 145 : 20; Prov. 3: 3, 4). (8) 


God’s Plan.—/¢ was a thing brought about of 
Jehovah (v. 15). ‘Then what is the use talking 
about what might have been since God wanted it the 
other way?” F , God did not want it the 
other way. Neither Solomon’s sin-nor his son's 
folly was a thing brought about of the Lord. The 
disaster was brought about of the Lord because it is 
upon such a plan God arranged his world. In to- 
morrow’s newspaper you will read of family or busi- 
ness wrecked by some fool son. If you get the de- 
tails you will find it is the same old story. A neg- 
lecting and careless and meee ot father, an Onyx- 
Mahogany son, and a catastrophe brought about of 
the Lord. Because by God's law sin is ruin (Jer. 
32: 18), Who ever hears of a father and son in the 
church together, in the Sunday-school together, in 
the home tegether, ever having a family or business 
wreck? Simple living, cold water, no wrecks. I am 
writing this lesson at midnight on the train to New 
York. Weare just passing Newark’s big steel works. 
The first time I visited Newark hunting for business 
this great plant was in the hands of'*‘ Pop and the 
beys.” Descendants of Elizabeth Fry, the great 
Quaker, all in the church and 6 sa en a hey 
made it one of the most successful steel works in 
America,—''a thing brought about of the Lord” 
(Deut. 28 : 3-8). 


The Labor Question,—So Jsrace/ departed unto 
their tents (v. 16). And thus got on the toboggan 
for the long downward slide of two hundred years. 
A coast as leng as we have been discovered. And 
this too in the generation of ‘‘Solomon in all his 
glory, that-Queen Makeda of Sheba had praised so 

ighly. Such is'the awfulness of sin. It does its 
damnable work fearfully quick. Yesterday a fine 
young man filled with the wisdom of God. To-day 


a balf-ruined fool of a son with a dismembered ‘king-- 


dom ‘(Ezek.' 18: 2; Lam. 5: 7).. I had ‘written this 
far when I stopped in to see ‘the president of one of 
New York’s large corporations. He has just been 
pera | me with wnconcealed joy how his son has gone 
into his foundry, and is a common, ordinary sand- 
pounder with the other men, The boy has joined the 
working-men’s societies, and takes an active interest 
in all their interests. Said the president, ‘‘My boy 
believes in them, and is one among them.” Do you 
think there is likely to be any labor trouble in that 
*“*kingdom”? Do you think there will ever be ‘ to 
our tents, O Israel!” when that boy comes to the 
hrone? This president and his boy are a godly 
family;—that is the secret of it; and right at this 
point I have pointed the’ solution of all labor ques- 
tions. 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Hlustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- - 


artment. One dollar is offered: for every anecdotal 

esson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 
illustration each week. - Manuscripts are to reach the Times 
three months in advance of the lesson date. A circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-céent stamp. 


Claiming the Honor.— Pride goeth before destruc- 
tien, and a haughty spirit before a fall (Golden 
Text). A fable tells how a frog who heard the wild 
geese planning their return South proposed to ac- 
company them. But the geese said, ‘You can 
never fly, you can only swim.” ‘‘ Ah,” said'the frog, 
“I have brains, and if you will carry out my direc- 
tions you will be surprised to see how easily I can go 
with you.” The geese consented, the frog directing 
them to take hold of a reed with their bills at each 
end, while he held on with his mouth in the middle. 
Thus they started. As they flew over the village 
the people were attracted by the strange sight, and 
began to express their admiration at the renee | 
of the plan and their wonder as to who had devised 

This was too much for the conceited frog. He 
was in danger of losing the credit of this brilliant 
scheme, so he shouted, ‘I did it.” The moment he 
opened his mouth he lost his hold, and down he fell, 
and was crushed to ps as a penalty for his pride. 
—Frem the Rev. H. W. Pope, in ** Union “ie? 
News.” Seni by John M. Ross, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Real Victory.— And wilt serve them (v. 7). 
time ago the statement was made that Great Britain 
and the United States combined could whip the 
world. Some one a asked : ** What do 
they want to whip the world for?” ‘Then another 


A little: 
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added the su n—I think it was’ Bishop Mc- 
Dowell—that t two at nations could save the 
Seven-eighths the missionaries who are 


at work to-day in non-Christian lands have been sent 
out hy Beane and America. It would seem as if 
God commissioned these two English-speaking 
countries to e ize the world.—From the Class- 
mate, Sentby W./]. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. 
The prize for this week is awarded to this illustra- 
tion. (1) 

Who Are Your Friends ?— 7he young men that were 
grown up with him (v. 8). We — of one 
of Australia’s sweetest birds of song being located 
near a saw-mill where it picked up the sound of 
the filing of saws, and intermingled its splendid 
music with the most distressin scords, nm the 
contrary, an English naturalist declares that he has 
known sparrows to imitate the nightingale’s oe 
The Orientals say, ‘‘ Gra become purple by look- 
ing at one another,” and in close fellowshi 

le ripen one another.—From Dr, W. 
inson. Sent byW.R. Clark, Jersey, Eng. 


In at the Finish.—2ui he forsook the counsel o, 
the old men (v. 8), There is delight in seeing one's 
work leading to results. ‘‘ A person deserves small 
credit for being able to ‘start something.’ The man 
who counts is the man who is doing business at the 
finish."—From William J. Hart, in Classmate, 
Sent by C. L. Stratton, Red Oak, Iowa, 

Je 


-—The king answered the peop 
roughly (v. 13) Rehoboam doubtless thought he 
won out this controversy with the people. 
But it was a case where winning was losing. Two 
Irish laborors employed in the construction of a huge 
building made a wager. Pat bet a dollar that he 
could carry Mike in his hod up the ladder to the top 
of the fourth story. Mike bet a dollar that he 
couldn't do it, but would let him fall. Panting and 
perspiring Pat finally put his friend down in safety 
at the top of the structure. ‘‘ You've lost! you've 
lost!” ‘* Yes,” replied the other regretfully, ‘I’ve 
lost. But once, at the third story, when you stum- 
bled and almost let me drop, I felt sure I was goin 
to win.”—Sent by the Rev. W. B. Hutchinson, Al- 
lerton, Iowa, 


Knowledge that Saves.— Zhe ting hearkened not 
unto the people (v. 15). I was reading a Quaker 
book the other day, and there [ found an epitaph set 
down by an honest man as meet for his own tomb- 
stone: ‘* Antony Benezet was a r creature, and, 
through divine favor, was enabled to know it.” Such 
knowledge would have saved Rehoboam.—/From the 
United Methodist. Sent by J. A. Clark, Greet- 
dand, Halifax, England. 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HE old town where they held the political con- 
vention is to this very day one of the chief bus- 
iness centers of Palestine. Our map shows its 

location, about thirty miles due north from Jerusa- 
lem, Rehoboam and his courtiers may have made 
the journey on horseback; possibly the king rode in 
a chariot. 
As the map indicates, Shechem lies in a valley be- 
etween two mountains. We will stand at the spot 
marked 28, on a slope of Mt. Gerizim, and look east- 


ious 
at- 
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ward across the town, past one end of Mt. Ebal. 

It isa compactly-built town. The gray or white- 
washed stone houses elbow each other closely, with 
very few evident spaces tor streets. As a matter of 
fact the streets are extremely narrow and often 
erooked. Here and there we get a glimpse of green 
tree-tops, and know that some fortunate family has 
a garden within high, protecting walls. Many roofs 
are flat; others have low domes; a few show modern 
gables. The tall minarets or prayer-towers of Mos- 
lem mosques rise in several places as church spires 
might rise im a Christian land. 
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Parts-of the side of Mt. Ebal, beyond the town, 
are cultivated, though the upper slopes are fit only 
for sheep pastures, and not very good either. The 
level ground which we see off at our right, at the 
farther end of the valley, looks like good farm land. 
We can see the white line of a dusty highway lead- 
ing past fields and trees to the outer world. 

t was over such a road that Rehoboam came in 


haughty expectancy of the hom of the northern 
tribes. Over such a road he went back to Jerusalem, 
amazed and indignant over the secession of the 


greater number of his subjects, 
Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘Shechem, where the 
Hebrew empire was divided.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual to the lesson of the week. The use of the 
stereographs’ will be found a most practical help in makin 
the lesson places rvea/, Forty-five places are to be visite 
in 1915; the forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, and, if all are 
ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is . 

iven free. Twelve places are visited and described during 
the third quarter ; cost of stereographs $2. The five for August 
84 cents. Less than. five in one order are 230 cents each. 
Stereoscopes, go cents each. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. In orders for twenty- 
five or more at once, prices are: plain slides, 40 cents; sepia- 
tinted, 45 cents; colored, $1. Postage or express is pre- 
paid on all orders for stereographs or stereoscopes. Ad- 
dress The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


ND Rehoboam went to Shechem (v. 1), It was 
becoming that the empire should be renewed 
where it had been first established (Josh. 8 : 

30; 24:1). The mood of the rulers and the people 
was very different from what it had been on the day 
when Joshua appealed to the nation to decide for 
God and his commandments. But the outward form 
might either recall the former spirit or enable them 
to dispense with it. There was a similar lowering of 
the level when the Zionists recently tried to restore 
the kingdom to Israel by methods far beneath the 
high visions and hopes of the prophets, 


croboam ...was yet in Egypt(v. 2). Egypt is 
ott the place of refuge for po fie offenders tn the 
Turkish Empire. 

I will chastise you with scorpions (v. 14). The 
poison of the scorpion sends astinging, burning pain 
through the whole body; but the reference was prob- 
ably to the whip so called that had small curved 
pieces of metal, resembling the tail and sting of the 
scorpion, attached to the lash, 

All Israel stoned him... with stones (v. 18). 
This is what is sometimes done by the Turks in Ar- 
menia, and the peasantry in Palestine when the rich 
money-lender, Armenian or Jew, goes to claim a 
village and its lands by right of mortgage. Under 
different circumstances, the motive was the same 
when the laborers in the vineyard said, ‘‘ This is the 
heir; come, let us kill him.” 


None that followea the house of David, but the 
tribe of Judah only (vy. 20). The bond of kinship 
among Orientals is next in authority to that of reli- 
gion. To stand by what is right in defiance of either 
of these relationships indicates a lack both of natural 
feeling and of respect for — opinion. A proverb 
says, ‘‘My brother and against my cousin, my 
cousin and I against the stranger” 
in a special degree the ruling tribe. 

ALEXANDRIA, EcyPt. 


Judah was also 


% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, deliver us, 
we pray thee, from arrogance, from the harsh and over- 
bearing use of power. ‘Thou knowest what a divider and 
destroyer a haughty spirit is sure to be. Save us from that 
spirit, and may we learn the art of leading others by sound 
judgment and patient kindness. May we heed wise coun- 
sel, and put aside whatever is contrary to the true spirit of 
brotherhood, In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A boy had a fine Arabian horse 
that had a troublesome habit of starting off on a 
gallop as soon as the rider had put his foot in the 
stirrup to mount. 

One day the boy tried to mount as usual, and as 
usual the horse started. Suddenly the boy became 
angry. He fastened the spirited horse’s bridle-rein 
with all his might in the foreshoulder. And that fine 
toa tree, and then, stepping back, he kicked the horse 
animal stood quivering in his tracks, and then just 
looked at the boy. Itwastoomuch. The youngster 
burst into tears, threw his arms around the horse’s 
neck, and begged pardon, as a gentleman should. 
Of course the starting habit was not cured that way. 
But the boy learned something. 





434: 


Neither horses nor men care to be ruled by 
hirshness. Anybody can be harsh and over- 
bearing, who doesn’t understand the better 
way. It is said that the late John II. Con.’ 
verse, president of the great Baldwin Loco- 
motive works, seldom gave an order, If one 
of his men came to him with a problem he 
would ask a few questions of the man, get 
hia inion first, and then almost always say, 

Ta were in your place, I am inclined to 
think I would do as you have planned.’’ 
‘That was leadership without any bossing. 

You can’t run a household, or a business, 
or a school, of a companionship in an arro- 
gant fashion, and get anywhere but into 
trouble, More things than kingdoms are 

s:wiled by high-and-mighty ways. 

Pri ie is a plank balanced like this, on a 
wharf, What would -happen if yeu'watlked" forty 
out on 0? 














——— 





Of course. What is the Golden ‘Text? 
Knowing that, why should we let pride or a 
high and ‘mighty notion of our importance 
drive us to tolly ? 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** I need thee every hour." 

** In the hour of trial."’ 

** My soul, be on thy guard."’ 

** O Jesus, I have promised."’ 

**O Master, let me walk with thee.” 

** So let our lips and lives express." 

** Walk iu the light ; so shalt thou know.” 

** Yield not to — ” 

(Ref are to the metrical 

Psalm "book * * Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 89 : 29-5t (180 : 4-6; 16). 
Psalm 83 : 1-18 (168 : 2, 4, 1%, 12). 
Psalm 133 : t-3 (286 ; 1-3). 
Psalm 80 : 1-19 (163 : 1-3, 10). 
Psalm 77 : 7-15 (156: 1, 3, 4}. 








Department Helps 











For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


EVIEW.—Let us think to-day of the three 
R great kings of Israel about whom we 
have learned. (Show pictures if pos- 
sible.) Which king was so strong and tall 
that he stood head and shoulders above 
other people? Saul was king for forty years. 
oWhich king had been a faithful she pherd- 
boy? David was kiug for forty years. He 
was also the sweet singer of Israel who 
wrote Psalms or songs in our Bible. We 
read, repeat or sing these in Our churches. 
This is.ene: ‘Enter into. his gates with 
thanksgiviag aad into his courts with praise.’’ 
Why dida’t God allow David to build the 
temple? 

Which king did build God’s. temple? 
What were some of God’s good gifts to King 
Solomon? Repeat: ‘* Every good gilt and 
every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father’’ (Jas. 1:17). Also, 
**If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth to all.’? Also, ** Wisdom 
is better than rubies.’’ 

Which of these kings would you rather 
have been? Why? 

Who made a visit to see the riches of 
Solomon.and to hear his wisdom? (Recall 
the story.) 

Intervening Events.—After the Queen of 
Sheba returned home, the riches and honor 
of King Solomon grew even greater. Kings 
of many nations heard about him. Some 
came to visit; others sent beautiful presents. 
Hlis ships brought wonderfui. things from 
many countries, Solomon was growing 
proud of his riches and honor. He made a 
beautiful throne of white ivory and gold. 
There. were. six.steps to it. On each. step 
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horse$ and chariots. He used gold dishes. 
He was the richest and wisest of kings. 
‘To make friends with other kings, Solomon 
married many princesses, the daughters of 
these kings. Some of them worshiped 
heathen gods and persuaded King Solomon 
to. build altars where they might worship. 
Sometimes Solomon went with them and 
began to neglect the beautiful temple which 
he built for God’s worship. God was grieved 
and knew that he must take away pari of the 
kingdom from Solomon’s family, Lut not 
while Solomon lived. 
Lesson Teaching.—To be proud and self- 
ish is wrong. 
Lesson Story.—In different parts of the 
country three-men began to make trouble. 
a Solomon died, having been king for 
* years—like -Saul and David. 
‘Sotomen’ s.son,.Prince Rehobeam, awas the 
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stood two carved lions. He had many 
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new king. He’ lived in his father’s palace 
in Jerusalem, but went a few miles to She- 
chem to meet some of his people who lived 
nearer to that city. 

While Solomon was king the people had 

to pay much money to keep up his palace 
and great riches, These ple chose a 
leader, Jeroboam, to ask King Rehoboam to 
make their burdens lighter. Rehoboam lis- 
tened, and told them to wait three days for 
his answer, Rehoboam was proud and self- 
ish and wanted his riches and honor to be 
even greater than his father’s. 

Rehoboam talked first to the older men, 
his father’s friends, who said, ‘*If you want 
the people to love and serve you well, you 
must be kind and helpful toward them.” 
Rehoboam felt too proud to do that. He 
gathered the young men of his own age and 
asked them. They said, ‘‘ Don’t listen to 








Know—? 


B bbe thousand children, of thirteen nationalities, too poor to buy 
clothes to attend public school, 

American Christian institute that is one of the world’s most notable 
Its story will be told in a special Religious 
Education Number ot The Sunday School Times, to be published 


are being trained in a South 


ORE than a million and a quarter boys and girls in heathen lands 
receive their first lessons in learning and right living in the 
30,185 village or city day schools maintained. by the Christian 


boys and girls are then taken by 


the higher educational institutions and turned into nation-builders for 
The story of the founding and the 
achievements of these Christian schools and colleges in heathen lands 
forms one of the fascinating chapters in the history of religious educa- 
A dozen or more of these institutions will: be seen ‘‘ From the 
Missionary Watch, Tower’’ in a special page prepared by Professor 
Beach for the Religious Education Number. 


‘HE. great Bible teaching movement that is being carried on in 
connection with the work of all the leading evangelists is. the 
direct outcome of the training schools that are called ‘‘ Bible Institutes.’’ 
Some of the most marvelously used of Christian leaders of the past 
generation got their start and inspiration in a Bible institute. 
Torrey, who knows the work of .these institutions as do few. other men 
in the world, has told a number of life stories which are really narra- 
tives of modern miracles that have been accomplished by Bible insti- 
His article will have a leading place in the special Religious 
Education Number of The Sunday School Times. 


Dr. R. A. 


ELIGIOUS education, as well as education in all other lines, has 

been mightily influenced and changed by the introduction of 
One of the most widely known leaders in 
this field’ will tell what Bible correspondence is doing for the individual 


NEW trail is being blazed in Sunday-school- work by definite 
A teacher-training expert of wide experience 
will tell in the Religious Education Number what he has seen of 
changed work, broadened’ outlook, empowered lives, through the use of 
Sunday-school teacher-training courses in the local church. 


EW books are being multiplied in few fields so rapidly as in the 
It is significant of momentous changes 
Which of these books are good and which are 
Some of the recent books in this field will be editorially 
reviewed in the special Religious Education Number. 


ANY of -your friends who_are ‘Sunday-school workers, or Bible 
students, or Christian leaders, and who are not yet subscribers 
to The Sunday School Times, ought not to miss seeing this Religious 
If you will send us their names we will send them 
a three-weeks’ free trial of ‘The Sunday School Times, 
Religious Education Number, so that they may become acquainted 
Or a better plan would be for you to send #5 cents 
for a three-months’ introductory subscription for each friend whom you 
would like introduced to The Sunday School Times. 


including the 


TIMES COMPANY 
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those old men. You are the king and must 
make these people give you even more. work 
and money than they gave to Solomon.’ 

‘After three days af ry came back with 
his people to hear King Rehoboam’s answer. 
They ho that he would promise to be 
kind, ey were disappointed, for he an- 
swered them roughly, saying, ‘‘My father 
made your burdens heavy, and I will add to 
your burdens.’ 

‘They couldn’t stand that, so they refused 
him as king, and chose Jeroboam to be their 
leader. They shouted, Ie Wht portion have 
we in David? ‘To your tents, O Israel. ” 
Then they started home, 

King Rehoboam was surprised and angry. 
He sent a messenger to try to win them 
back. They killed the messenger. Then 
Rehoboam was frightened and hurried back 
to Jerusalem in his chariot. He had lost 
ten parts of his kingdom because he was 
proud and selfish, Only Judah and little 
Benjamin were left for him. 

Rehoboam began to gether soldiers to go 
and fight Israel, to bring them back. God 
sent his prophet to say, ‘‘ You shall not go 
up nor fight against your brethren, the chil- 
dren of Israel.’’? He had lost them because 
he would not be kind and helpful. He was 
too proud and selfish, The Bible says, 
‘Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.’’ 

After the Story.—There is a story about a 
dog who found a fine bone with good meat 
ont. Ile ran across a plank over a clear 
stream of water to find a place where he 
could eat his bone alone.. He saw his 
shadow in the clear water, and thought it 
was another dog with a piece of meat. .. He 
wanted it so much that he opened his mouth 
to bark at the other dog and lost his own 
piece of meat, for it feli into the water 
where he couldn’t get it. 

Hand-work,—We will never be proud or 
selfish like Kehoboam if we pray these words : 


‘*Help me to do the things | should 
To be to others kind and good."’ 
(Copy these lines or paste a typewritten 
copy.) 
Curenee. 
wri & 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


HAT kind of boy would you expect 
the son of the wisest man in (he 
world to be? It seems a paradox 

that the wisest father should have perhaps 
the most foolish of sons, But truly Reho- 
boam must be called the most foolish of the 
foolish. 

Perhaps it’s hard for a young man to keep 
from being puffed up, getting the ‘swelled 
head,’’ as we sometimes say, when thrustall 
at once into a great position of honor and 
wealth, I’ve known of.some girls getting 
puffed up over far smaller things than that, 
haven’t you? © But why should they? These 
good things come to us, not because we de- 
serve them, but because God in his love 
lavishes them upon us. 

All admired the young king Solomon when’ 
he asked God for wisdom to guide his people 
aright, and later as he built that remarkable 
temple to the glory of God, and as he con- 
tinued to grow in wisdom and wealth, But 
the glamour of glory and money came be- 
tween him .and God. Very.soon we find 
Solomon plunging into deep sin. 

One of the means that Solomon used to 
increase his wealth and political influence 
was marrying the princesses of surrounding 
nations, As each princess came to'the roval 
household she brought with her her own 
heathen god. Solomon had séven hundred 
of these wives. On nearly every hillside 
and mountain, temples and shrines were 
erected for these princesses to their gods. 
How could God be otherwise than angry 
with Solomon? (II : 9.) 

Solomon built the magnificent temple, 
promoted public improvements, erected 
splendid buildings, increased commerce, es- 
tablished army and navy. All this, how- 
ever, was at the expense of the people. The 
taxes were excessively high to meet these 
demands. (§) 

The pegple were on the verge of rebellion 
because Ties: heavy burdens. They were 
headed by Jeroboam, an intelligent young 
man of the tribe of Ephraim; Jeroboam 
held a high position in Solomon’s building 
force, where he had opportunity to witness 





the oppression of the people. Angered by 
what he saw, Jeroboam was about to lead 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 8 (1 Kings 12 : 1-24) 


a revolt -when news of the disaffection 
reached Solomon. J was forced to 
flee to Egypt. (2) , 

Rehoboam, who succeeded his father Sol- 
omon, was not reared in the most helpful 
environment, although a king’s palace was 
his home. His mother was an Ammonitish 
princess who naturally would bring up her 
boy in her own idolatrous and vicious re- 
ligion. His father doubtless was too bu 
with the affairs of the kingdom to pay muc 
attention to his son. 

Rehoboam journeyed to Shechem with 
great pomp and splendor, hoping to be roy- 
ally welcomed by all the le as the new 


king. On what condition the people 
promise their allegiance? There appears to 
have been selfishness on both sides, for both 


Rehoboam and the le have taken no 
counsel or thought of God in their planning. 
The people make no complaint of the idola- 
try fboding their land. ‘They seem wholly 
occupied with their own wrongs. (3) 

What did Rehoboam do? Rehoboam made 
his first mistake when he asked advice of any 
one. His own heart should have told him 
that the requst was reasonable. He should 
have followed the promptings of his heart 
without asking for time to consider. It is a 
mistake to consult others about a plain duty. 
Rehoboam’s second mistake was in nage | 
the wrong advice. These older men ha 
learned through long experience that to make 
a success in life depended upon how much 
one gave, not on how much one received. 
The road to real greatness is service (Mark 
10 : 43-45). ( ; 

The tas , of the young men pleased 
Rehoboam because his own desire was to be 
authoritative, domineering, and haughty. 
The young woman who starts life with this 
spirit will very soon find herself left: out. 
She will have few friends:. Rehoboam could 
be ‘taunting and dictatorial now as he lays 
down his: threats to his people (observe the 
manner in which he does it), but see him a 
little later fleeing for his life to Jerusalem 
(¥. 18). His haughty pride is gone now. 

ording it over others never wins in the end. 
How did the people receive Rehoboam’s 
threat? What does ‘‘to your tents, O Is- 
rael,’? mean? What-was the outcome? 

Returning with a boisterous crowd of 
yeung people from‘a Sunday outitig a young 
woman was overheard saying to her com- 
panion, ‘‘ Had my mother been living to-day 
I should not. have been allowed to spend 
Sunday so, but these last three months I’ve 
been doing as I please, for 1 won’t obey my 
older sisters.’’ 

God longs to guide every girl. Christian 
arents and friends are ever willing to advise 
er. Do you listen to them, or te the sug- 
gestion of godless young people? (Prov. 
14: 12.) 
Next Week’s Lesson 


What promise had.God made to Jeroboam ? 
(1 Kings 11 : 35-38.) 

Where were Bethel and Dan? Why were 
they suitable for Jerobeam’s purpose ? 

: How ofien were the Israelites in the habit 
of going to Jerusalem for feasts? 

Was Jeroboam’s suggestion of worship 
idolatry ? 

What is success in life? 

Was Jeroboam a successful man? 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View’ 
By the Rev. William 0. Rogers 


THE answer to our home-study questions 
told how, when Solomon died, his son, 
Rehoboam, became king. But God had 

already told Solomon that ten tribes should 
be taken away from his family on account of 
his worshiping idols, and Jeroboam, one of 
Solomon’s -officers, had been. promised by a 
prophet that he should be king over ten 
tribes. Bumps told that part, about the 
prophet tearing his new coat into ‘twelve 
pieces and giving ten of them to Jeroboam 
for a sign. 

Fatty explained the people’s request. The 
northern tribes sent for Rehobeam to come 
up and be crowned at Shéchem, their old 
sanctuary. They didn’t want everything to 
be held down at Jerusalem. When he got 
there a. committee told him that all Solomon’s 
magnificence had been too hard on them. 
Weuldn’t he please lighten up their taxes, 
not take so many of their sons for his serv- 
ants, and have a little regard for the common 
people ? 

Teacher showed a stereoscopic picture of 
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Shechem as it is to-day1, all stone houses, 
and quite a town, too, with a big mountain 
behind it. He says it was a very momentous 
hour in history when the people put it up to 
Rehoboam there that way. 

My question was: ‘ t great mistake 
did make?,’” Mother and I had 
talked it over at home, and I told how he 
asked advice—first of the old men, then of 
the young sports—and his mistake was in 
listening to the wrong kind of advice, That 
made him do the wrong thing and spoiled 
the whole business. 

**Ves,’’ agreed teacher, ‘‘if you follow 
the wrong guide-post you will take the wrong 
road and go in the wrong direction.”’ 

He told a story about a boy who graduated 
from high-school, and a storekeeper that he 
had been working for Saturdays advised him 
not to go to school any more but to get busy 
earning gory: The boy asked his pastor 
about it, and he urged him to go on to col- 
lege. Now the boy is a greet evangelist, 
winning thousands of souls to Christ, all 
because he took the right person’s advice. 

Mr. Mason says good advice from noble 
friends i$ often one way God uses to guide 
us. So he put on the board: 


GOOD ADVICE 
IS OFTEN 


GOD’S VOICE 


** How can we tell whether advice is good 
or not?’’ spoke up Fred. 

That was Bert’s home question, so teacher 
called on him. He and Mr. Mason had 
talked it over on Friday night, and Bert said 
we ought to ask ourselves whether the per- 
son advising us is thinking of our good or 
just of his own desires. People that love us, 
like father and mother, the minister and our 
teacher, will generally give the best advice 
they can, but the tough fellows that hang 
around our baseball games can’t be trusted. 

Then he says we ought to think whether 
the advice leads up or down. He showed 
an ad out of a magazine that said: ‘‘ Smoke 
‘Turkish cigarettes,’’ and another ad in the 
same paper that advised people to stop 
drinking coffee and use Postum. You 
couldn’t be fooled as to which of those led 
downward, could you? 

Bulldog explained Rehoboam’s answer. 
Rehoboam ‘meant that he would be ten times 
as hard’on them as Solomon had been, and 
when he got done.with them they’d think 
they were stung for sure. 

But that didn’t go with the people. Ten 
whole tribes ‘split off and made Jeroboam 
king, and they stayed split off, too. 

‘*What would you have done in Reho- 
boam’s place?’’ was Carl’s question. He 
said he would have told the people right off 
that he had enough money to last a long 
time, and he would see that they all had 
plenty of work, good pay, and low taxes so 
they could all*be happy. Then they would 
have loved him and stuck to him. . 

‘Feacher showed how the idea of a good 
government and good business is moving up 
to the ideal of giving everybody a chance to 
be prosperous and happy. He told about 
Mr. Ford’s profit-sharing plan, and how lots 
of other companies are doing a good deal the 
same way. He thinks the old idea of 
squeezing everything you can out of the 
workmen is about done with, and when we 
are men we may have a chance to help give 
it the last blow. 

He says a good motto for Rehoboam and 
for us is: ** Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and¢so fulfil the law of Christ’’ (Gal. 6:2). 

Teacher said next lesson is about how 
Jeroboam tried’to take a short cut to success 
and cut right across one of the Ten Com- 
mandments, Then he gave each of us one 
of these home questions : 


Why did Jeroboam set up sanctuaries of 
his own ? 

Where were these sanctuaries ? 

Why did he select Dan and Bethel? 

Why had God forbidden images? 

Why. was it wrong to take common people 
for priests ? 

What evils came from these acts of Jero- 
boam ? 

What better way could he have made his 
kingdom sure? 

An Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 

Truth. 

The benefit of following good advice. 

The duty of lightening others’ burdens. 


1 See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 433 in 
this issue. 

















Questions. p 
Who became king when Solomon died? 
What warnings about a division had God 


given? 
What request did the people make of Reho- 
boam? 


Where did this take place? Picture. 

What was the complaint anes Seeenen? 

What great mistake did Re make? 
Story. Blackboard. 

How can we tell good advice from bad? 

- ‘Two.ads from magazine. 

What did Rehoboam's answer mean? 

How was his answer received? 

What would you have done in his place? 
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For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





ARL CURZON, in aking of the late 
Lord Roberts, said that in the last 
letter he ever wrote to him, amid the 

trials of the war, while he was busily occu- 
pied in providing for the comfort of the 
troops in the field, and while all his larger 
thoughts were turned with anxiety to the 
issues of the campaign, he found time to 
write a strong plea in defense of family 
prayers. His words were: ‘‘ We have had 
family prayers for fifty-five years. Our chief 
reason is that they bring the household to- 

ether in a way that nothing else can. Then 
it ensures servants and others who may be 
in the house joining in prayers, which, for 
one reason or another, they may have omitted 
saying by themselves. We have never given 
any order about prayers. Attendance is 
quite optional, but as a rule all the servants, 
men and women, come regularly on hearing 
the bell ring.’’ 





August 2 to 8 
Mon.—1 omy t 6-16. 
The gdom Torn Asunder. 
Here is a natural consequence of trans- 
gression, The rending of the kingdom was 
the punishment of sin, éspecially Solomon’s 


‘sin of idolatry. As with nations, so with 


individuals, the sinner is snaréd in the work 
of his own hands. Matthew Henry rightly 
remarks, ‘‘ Those that lose the kingdom of 
heaven throw it away, as Rehoboam did his, 
by their own wilfulness and folly.”’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the Pres 
ident, Senate, and House..of the, United 
States, Also for the King and Queen of 
Great Britain, for the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and for the British 
Cabinet, Pray that the palitics, of these two 
great.nations may be purified and kept pure, 
Sor if our politics be divorced from our re- 
ligion Géd will blow upon them and they 
will be as stubble, sa 
Tues.—1 Kings 12 : 17-24, 

jJeroboam Made King of Israel. 

It had been revealed to Jeroboam that he 
would be king over the ten tribes (1 Kings 
II: 31), and now the time of his coronation 
has come. Every word of the prophet has 
been fulfilled. We may confidently await 
the fulfilling of the Word of the Lord. Not 
one word of all that he has spoken shail fail. 
By and by God’s crowning day will dawn for 
all those who have followed Christ. 

PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: Pray that faith 
in the Word of the Lord may be strengthened. 
Seek to have removed all doubts regarding 
the divine origin, inspiration, and authority 
of the Bible. Pray for all Bible teachers 
in this and other lands, 


Wed.—1 King's 11: 6-13. The Division Prophesied, 
What solemn words those aré in verse 11: 
‘*Forasmuch as this is done of thee... I 
will surely rend the kingdom from thee.”’ 
The threat was made in order that it might 
not be inflicted, and if Solomon had repented 
his kingdom would not have passed to an- 
other, He had God’s word for it that he 
was ruining his kingdom, yet he persisted in 
his sin. Are we acting as foolishly? We 
cannot have our sin and the kingdom, too. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the mem- 
bers of the International Bible Reading As- 
sociation. Pray for Bible Correspondence 
Schools, and for every honest effort to spread 
the knowledge of the Word of God by the aid 
of the press. 

Thurs.—1 Kings 11 + 29-40. 
The Division Symbolized. 

This incident is substantially the same as 
yesterday’s lesson, which contained the 
warnings to Solomon and which had done 
no good. The newness of the garment may 


| this ts that the Lora’s peop 
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well suggest the kingdom so recently estab- 
lished with such possibilities of duration, 
while the rending of the garment foretells 
the shattering of the kingdom. Surely ‘it 
is an evil thing and a bitter ’’ to depart from 
the living 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Let ws lift up our 
hearts to-day for the millions of nominal 
Christians whose formality, worldliness, 
indifference to Christ's service and to the 
claims of the dying heathen nations, ase un- 
speakably awful, Pray that those who bear 
Chris? s name may live Christ's life. Too 
many have a form of godliness, but deny the 
power prods 


Fri.—Luke 11: 14-23. A Divided Kingdom. . 
There is an old play which has for its title 
‘* The Devil an Ass,’’ He is not such an 
ass, however, as to build up with one hand 
and cast down with the other. He has left 
that foolish work to those who serve a better 
Master. How the Devil must laugh at the 
almost innumerable divisions in the Church 
ot God! But what about my heart? Is that 
divided? ‘* No man can serve two masters.’’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the unity 
of the church on earth. Pray thather divi- 
sion and schism may be healed, Believers 
are one body, and ought to pray not so much 
Jor the welfare of their own church or so- 
ciety, but first of all for all saints, 


Sat.—Rom. 7: 7-25. A Divided Life. 

This lesson gives us a little bit of Paul’s 
experience. It is conceded on every hand 
that he was an eminent saint, and for that 
reason his experience is the more valuabie 
to us. If the greatest saints have their in- 
ward struggles how much more may it be 
expected that they will have them who have 
not attained to the same degree of grace 
as he, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for grace to 
be able to offer to Christ your undivided af- 
Sections. What is more beautiful to see 
than a life entirely for God? We ought to 
be one hundred percent for Jesus, 


Sun.—John 17 ¢ 11-26. Jesus’ Prayer fdr Union. 

a es has in it some Of the tenderest 
words Jesus ever uttered. How greatly he 
values the union of believersmay be jadged 
by the fact that it “firids ‘a ‘place ‘in his inter- 
cessions. . If Christians were more closely 
united in heart and mind and Spirit the evan- 
gelization of the world might soon be an ac- 
complished fact. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Let us pray for a 
great world-wide revival, Thereby God 
will be glorified, his Word honored, and 
heaven made to rejoice. One greet factor in 

are united, 
Disunion accomplishes nothing. 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


276. What prophet accused men of buying 
the poor for a pair of shoes? 

277. In what prophecy is the birthplace of 
the Messiah named? 

278. Who called on the mountains to act as 
witness in a controversy? 

279. What psalm is considered by some com- 
mentators to foretell the events of the 
Crucifixion? 

280, When did a multitude of men lose their 
lives because of curiosity? 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


271. The well at Beersheba where Abraham 
and Abimelech made a covenant to- 
gether (Gen. 21 ; 31). 

272. Dan and Beersheba (1 Sam, 3 : 20). 

273. The worshipers at the Temple of Dagon 
at Ashdod would never tread on the 
threshold across which their idol fell and 
was broken before the Ark of God 
(1 Sam. 5 : 4, 5). 

274. Elisha (1 Kings 19 : 21), David (2 Sam, 
24 : 22). 

275. Psalm 41. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Margaret Slattery’s ** The Girl in Her 
Teens’? is just the book to help you with your 
class of girls. It may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Co., at 50 cents, postpaid. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 8, 1915 
How We Can Promote the Temper- 
ance Reform (Eph. 3 : 14-21). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Temperance talk (Prov. 23 : 29-35). 
‘TUES.—Co-operation (Jer. 35 : 12-19). 
WeED.—Our example (Rom. 14 : 17-23). 
THURS.—Laws against evil (Exod. a1 : 28- 


Fri.—Hig er interests (Col. 2 : 6-12), 
SaT.—The real inspirer (Eph. 5 : 18-20). 











went temperance reform is possible in our 
town 
Tell of one service we can do for temperance. 
How can we promote national constitutional 
prohibition ? 


NE of the best little books on the tem- 
perance reform is Norman E, Richard- 
son’s **The Liquor Problem,’’ pub- 

lished by the Association Press, New York 
City, for 50 cents. It is a careful, judicious, 
condensed and convincing statement of the 
case against the saloon and the liquor traffic. 
Mr. Richardson states some of the things that 
can be done and that we can help to do 
against the liquor business. 


**See to it that, through personal corre- 
spondence, both United States senators and 
representatives—especially those who repre- 
sent the community in which the class is lo- 
cated—are made aware of the anti-liquor 
sentiment that exists among those who com- 
prise their constituents. Make these con- 

essmen feel that they are being watched by 
Mitelligent men who are informed on the liquor 
question and who are eager to see this great 
evil abolished.”’ 

*¢It is now apparent that the method of 


, teaching children the evil effects of alcohol 


and of creating temperance sentiment in the 
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homes has justified itself. A generation of 
anti-liquor voters has been raised up. They 
are ready to put their conviction into action. 
The immediate question to be decided is, 
which of two remaining methods should now 
be: adopted—namely, that of putting a pro- 
hibitory aniendment into the national-consti- 
tution or of establishing at Washington a 
Prohibition. administration. The moral, in- 
tellectual, and political resources with which 
to oppose the liquor interests are greater than 
they ever have been before.’’ 

‘The only possible hope of destroying this 
monster enemy, the liquor traffic, is ina bona 
fide union of all the Prohibition forces. In 
colonial days it was a common saying, 
‘United, we stand; divided, we fall.’ The 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
realized that ‘ We must all hang together, or 
we shall all hang separately.’ ‘The liquor 
traffic is with us now principally because its 
enemies have not hung together in the past.’”’ 
We can co-operate with any who are opposed 


| to the evil which is to be destroyed and we 


can do it in whatever ways promise any cur- 
tailment of its power. 


% 

Mr. Richardson describes also the fallacy 
of some of the claims made for the liquor busi- 
ness. Such, for example, that it enrploys great 
numbers of men and pays large taxes for the 
support of the state. 

**There are in the United States twenty- 
three hundred and seventeen liquor-making 
establishments with a total capital of over 
$770,000,000. Their economic importance is 
best shown by the number of wage-earneis em- 
ployed. It is shown in the ‘ Abstract of the 
United States Census,’ 1910, that in this re- 
spect the brewery industry ranks twenty-fifth 
among the industries listed and the distillery 
industry forty-third.’’ This gives them a com- 
paratively low place from the view-point of 
economic importance as is shown by the fol- 
lowing table : 


For each $1,000,000 invested 
Ladies’ clothing industry employs 1,180 workers 
Men's clothing industry emplovs . 870 workers 
Boot and shoe industry employs . . 884 workers 
Lumber and timber products employ sgo workers 
The average industry emplovs. . 358 workers 
Liquor-making industry employs . 8t workers 
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In addition to the money paid over the bar, 
the liquor traffic ‘holds up’ society in man 
other ways, One hundred and fourteen mil- 
lion three hundred thousand gallons of 
molasses that might be used to satisfy normal 
demands for are annually made into li- 
quor, The strength and ability of about three 
hundred thousand men are wasted in making 
and my. intoxicants ; and besides this they 
are needed to develop natural resources and 
to carry on beneficent industrial enterprises. 
The drinking man’s highest mental and phys- 
ical efficiency is impaired by this indulgence 
in alcoholic drinks, The moderate drinker’s 
losses are from eight to ten per cent. Indus- 
trial accidents, sickness and death from this 
cause cut down the labor force of the com- 
munity, Hospitals, poor-houses, insane 
asylums, and prisons are from ten to fifty per 
cent fuller because of alcoholics. Society is 
thus calied upon to pay millions of dollars to 
support and care for the wretched products 
of the liquor business, This indirect cost ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000,000 annually, and is easily 
twice as great as the amount received by the 
national, city, and town governments from 
liquor licenses and taxes,”’ 3 


And here are some of the little book’s 
questions ; 

**To what extent will liquor manufacturers 
and dealers develop their business if a0 op- 
position confronts them ?’’ 


‘*To what useful ends could the three hun- 
dred thousand men now. employed in the 
liquor business be employed? ”’ 

** What responsibility has a Christian man 
for the character of the public sentiment in 
his community relative to the saloon ?’’ 

‘What is your answer to the Psalmist’s 
question: How long shall the wicked tri- 
umph ?”’ 

**Can a man dominated by the spirit of 
Christ be engaged in the liquor business ?’’ 

New York City. 





[ Children at Home 





Thelma’s Happy Dolls 
By Effie Stevens 


HELMA’S chief desire was to be the 
little mother of a ‘* Happy Doll.’’ 

She did not tell any one about it, at 
least she did not think she did, but hugged 
her secret close to her loving, longing little 
heart. 

Thelma was a shy, sensitive, sober child 
and perhaps that was the reason the Happy 
Dolls so appealed to her—they were so, un- 
like herself. 

‘The Happy. Dolls were pudgy little crea- 
tions, with wonderful and amazing shocks of 
fiery red hair, and moon-like, snub-nosed, 
freckled faces, which wore a perpetual, ear 
to ear smile, while their blue eyes seemed 
almost ready to wink at one, 

The most sour, grumpy, disgruntled per- 
son could scarcely pass by one without an 
answering smile, while an ordinarily good- 
natured man or woman simply had to laugh 
and laugh, and look again and laugh, at the 
gingham-clad mannikins, 

It was the children, however, for whom 
they were made, who just leved them at 
sight, and were made happy because of 
them. 

The Happy Dolls came in all imaginable 
sizes, from a wee little hop-o-my-thumb to a 
doll large enough to wear Baby Brother’s 
rompers, but they all were clad in blue and 
white checked gingham frocks or overalls— 
it didn’t matter which, 

The store windows were: full of Happy 
Dolls. All other dolls had to make way for 
the latest thing in dolls: The noses of the 
smartly-gowned, curly-haired, placid-faced 
little beauties of dolls were quite out of 
joint because no little girl wanted them after 
she had once seen a Happy Doll. 

The Happy Dolls first dawned upon 
Thelma during her first all-alone visit at 
Aunt Nell’s, where she was made much of 
by several young lady cousins and other 
young ladies who were not cousins, but 
friends or neighbors or school-mates of the 
young lady cousins, 





**The magnitude and seriousness of the 


Every time she was taken for a walk, 


| which was always past the big stores—it 


liquor business are seen in its indirect effects. | seemed to her as if one couldn't go any- 
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where for a walk in a — except by the 
big stores—Thelma would press her lean 
little body and her plain, sallow little face as 
close to the plate glass window of the store 
as she could, and just gaze and gaze at the 
Happy Dolls while Aunt Nell or Cousin 
Rose, or whoever was with her, was chattin 
with some other lady whom she had a 
to meet. 

They never chatted half long enough for 
Thelma, however. She did wish that once 
she could look as long as she wanted to, but 
it was always, ‘*Come on, Thelma,’’ or 
** Poor child, I guess you are tired of wait- 
ing, but I just couldn’t get away from Mrs. 
Brown,”’ and Thelma went along meekly. 
She was too polite and too well brought up 
to have to be dragged away from those win- 
dows as some of the children she saw had 
to be. - But she hated to go, all the same, 
and it was always a joy to her when they 
came to another window filled with: Happy 
Dolls. 

She was always expecting and hoping 
that they might come to another Happy: Doll 
filled window after that first one was passed, 
but fearing lest they wouldn’t. Someway, 
however, they always did come to another 
and another and another, but it was not al- 
ways ker good fortune to be permitted to 
stop and gaze even for a short minute or 
two. Often she had to be contented with 
a swift glance as they hurried along, and 
sometimes, if it was late afternoon, the crowd 
of people was so great that she was fortunate 
if she caught the hint of a glimpse of one 
round Happy Doll face. 

Thelma was going to have a birthday 
pretty soon, and she knew jnst what she 
wanted above everything else for a present. 
And that was a Happy Doll. 

She hoped that Aunt Nell would ask her 
what she would like for a present, supposing 
people could really have just exactly what 
they wished for like the princess in her fairy 
story book—that was what mother always did 
—but Aunt Nell did not ask. She had no 
little girls of her own, and Thelma: was too 
shy to volunteer any information as to her 
wishes, 

But some way a little bird must have whis- 
pered’something of Thelma’s longings not 
only in Aunt Nell’s ears, but in the ears: of 
several- other people as well, for a funny 
thing happened to Thelma on the morning 
of her seventh birthday. 

When she awoke she thought at first that 
she must be asleep, and dreaming that she 
was in front of one of those alluring store 
windows gazing at the much desired Happy 
Dolls, 

She lay still and looked her fill at the 
funny little figures and comical, mirth-pro- 
voking faces, She was afraid to stir, lest 
she wake up and the Happy Dolls vanish. 
She even half expected to hear Aunt Nell 
saying, ‘‘ Come on, Thelma,’’ any way. 

But gradually it dawned upon her that it 
was no dream, ,even though she was still in 
her little white iron bed. The Happy Dolls 
were tied to the foot of the bedstead with 
broad sashes of many hued ribbons, later to 
be converted into butterfly bows for Thelma’s 
bobbed hair. 

Thelma was wide awake and alert in an 
instant, It was her birthday, and she was 
seven years old. She got her wish. But, 





oh, how much more than her wish, 
She had wanted one, and here were one— 























LESSON FOR AUG. 8 (1 Kings 12 : 1-24) 


two—three—why, there were seven—no, ten 
Happy Dolls, ii there had been seven to 
mates. her seven birthdays she would have 
understood, but ten was a mistake. Why, 
it would be greedy for one little girl to keep 
all for herself ten Happy Dolls when there 
must be lots of little girls who didn’t have 


any. . 

And there the Happy Dolls smiled at- her 
from the foot of the bed as though they were 
urging her on to make em pes le happy. 

he bed-room door opened soft] er a 
while, and a dear familiar voice said, ‘‘I wish 
my little girl many, many happy birthdays,’ 
and with a cry of delight elma sprang 
into her mother’s outstretched arms, After 
all, mother’s coming was the best and biggest 
surprise of all for Thelma. yee! 

A little later Thelma. whispered in her 
mother’s ear, ‘‘ Do you suppose auntie and 
the cousins would care if 1 gave some of my 
Happy Dolls to some little girls who can’t 
go and see them in the store windows?’”’ 

That was how seven little invalids in .the 
Children’s Hospital each smiled happily at a 
Happy Doll which lay on the bed beside 
her, and feJt that life wasn’t so hari to bear 
as it bad been, now that she had a Happy 
Doll to show her how to be happy.‘ 

While a more than happy elma took 
home with her three wonderful Happy Dolls 
to be her companions and playmates all 
through the year. 


GARDENA, CAL, 








Ask Marion Lawrance | 
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NEw YORK.—Kindly give me suggestions as 
to how home of the lesen may be se- 
cured in the different departments of the Sunday- 
sthool?—K. C. B, 
OME STUDY of Sunday-school lessons 
. is to be secured in very much the same 
in way in all departments of the schoo} 
where home study is at all expected. The 
principles are the same, not only in the vari- 
ous departments of the Sunday-school, but 
are the same as those in the day school,—by 
igning, definite tasks that are within the 
feach of the scholars, and expecting them to 
be done. It will, of, course, require all the 
ingenuity of the teacher to devise ways of mak- 
ing the lesson interesting and attractive, so 
that the scholars. will be the more ready to 
apply. themselves to study during the week. 

. From your denominational hovse, or any 
denominational house issuing the graded les- 
sons, can be. obtained leaflets and books 
that will be helpful in relation to the graded 
lessons, both as to their method of introduc- 
tion and how to make them a success. This 
includes whatever is necessary in the way of 
home study also. , 

Usually an enthusiastic, studious teacher 
will secure home study on the part of the 
scholars. It He avery however, that the 
teacher shall definitely set himself to this 
specific task, for anything that requires work 
on. the part of the scholar, such as the pre- 
paration of the lesson, requires that the teacher 
should give special attention to the matter, 





‘KENTUCKY.—Our Sunday-school has a club 
of young composed of boys and girls 
from 17 to 21 years ofofage. ‘There are twenty, 
three of them and they. want to do some mis- 
sionary work. The Sunday-school and the 
club are composed of Baptisis and Presbyter- 
ians. ‘ They want to support a Bible woman of 
help some missionary on a foreign field. -I sug- 
gested that they divide their funds equally be- 
tween the two denominations and send to their 
Tespective boards, but they seem to want to help 
some fone who will,write to them and let them 
know post what is being done. 

‘Is there any kind ofinterdenominational work 
they can do? Or is there some Special work of 
some kind that needs help ?—H. qr B. 

NE very practical thing is to write to the 
Rev. Samuel D. Price, 218 Metropol- 
itan Tower, New York City, who has 

charge of the Surplus Material Department 
of the World’s Sunday School Association. 
Ask him to put you in touch with two foreign 
Sunday-schools, one a Presbyterian and one a 
Baptist. Then have your young people gather 
material and send to these Sunday-schools, 
from whom they will hear direct. It will not 
be long before they will find many things that 
such schools in foreign lands will need. “You 
undoubtedly have Sunday-school papers left 
over every Sunday in your school. These 
are most acceptable, also picture cards, leaf 





clusters, postcards, and many other things. I 
should let all of the class send one lot of pa- 
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pers, cards, etc., to one school, and the next 
time to another school ; in this way they would 

be helping both denominations. 
Mr. Price will tell you of many things you 
can do that would greatly interest your young 
ave money to spend, the 


eae. If they 
‘boys could spend their money in buying an 


occasional library book to furnish some mis- 
sion Sunday-school somewhere in our own 
country, perhaps in the Southland among the 
negroes, or in the West among the Indians. 
The girls might busy themselves buying suit- 
able material to make up into garments for 
your own neighborhood or some frontier mis- 
sionary. 





MASSACHUSETTS.—Can you help me teach 
my class of five bad boys, nine to ten years old? 
They are considered the bad boys of the Sun- 
day-school, if not indeed of the weekday school 
too. Ihave had considerable pleasure in teach- 
ing a class of forty women ina Philadelphia 
Sunday-school, and I therefore was not much 
afraid of eight small boys here,—that is, at first. 
But they have floored me. ‘They like me. We 
can be chummy outside of Sunday-school, but 
they will not obey me in the class, are saucy to 
me and to the superintendent (a woman), and 
no matter how I fashion my lesson material, | 
cannot interest them.—K. P. H. 

OU have a large contract on hand, judg- 
ing from your question, I think, how- 
ever, you start out on a wrong basis by 

saying that you have ‘five bad boys.’”’ Re- 
fuse to believe they are bad; indeed, pe ad- 
mit that they have many good traits. I know 
nothing about yous method of teaching, but 
judging from what you say about your former 
class, made up of adults, I am wondering if 
ou are not teaching over the*boys’ heads. 
ése boys neéd to learn that you are their 
teacher, and to learn to respect you as their 
teacher. The best way to do this is not to try 
to compel them to receive the lesson you have 
prepared, but é¢ndeavor to find out the things 
that are exceedingly interesting to them and, 
from these, lead ‘to some of the truths of the 
lesson, even though you cannot give them all 
that you want to give. If you had an object 
in your pocket that you could get a lesson out 
of, they would look at-that object and be in- 
terested while you described it. Perhaps your 
penknife.would answer. “The fact that it is 
of no value to anybody while it is closed 
makes a good comparison with the Bible which 
is the guide-book through life ; a closed Bible 
will lead no one anywhere. 

1 know of one class of boys similar to yours 
who were first interested in studying the books 
of the Bible by what is commonly called 
** cutting’? the Bible. Maybe you could start 
off by teaching the boys the books of the 
Bible in this way, and their location. The 
closed Bible could be held in the hands of the 
teacher, and the boys, with an open knife, 
may be asked to put the blade down where 
they think the book you are trying to find is 
located. Suppose you are trying to find the 
Psalms. They will. know that they are in the 
Old Vomemen eer at least, not towards the 
back of the book. Then let the boys take 
turns, When they get the wrong place, have 
them learn something about the book they do 
find : Suppose the knife-blade goes in at Dan- 
iel, then say a few words about Daniel, telling 
who he was and how brave he was, and then 
emphasize your book study by having them 
tell you whether Daniel is lites the Psalms 
or after the Psalms, etc. That will interest 
them for awhile. Boys are bound to give at- 
tention to the most interesting thing at hand 
whether that be your lesson or an acorn. 
They will be attentive if they are interested. 

It may be that in your play-life with the 
boys you do not maintain sufficient dignity to 
command their respect. It is possible to 
play and be a real boy, and yet not allow 
them to go beyond a certain point. 

A sony well told will carry the truth 
home. © not try to hold the attention too 
long. Try to give the boys something to do 
in the class themselves, if it is only to draw 
a little outline map of the country where the 
lesson is located. They have got to be kept 
busy from start to finish. If they are not 
kept busy they will get busy, and when they 
get busy there is always something going on, 
as you well know. 

It may be that some of these boys need 
genuine discipline in some way or other, 
perhaps not by physical punishment, but 
brought plainly to understand that they. can- 
not run over anybody. Boys will always re- 
spect a man or a woman who is actually 
their master, and they never will respect 
anybody they can trample upon and abuse. 
I do not know that this is the difficulty with 
ped boys, but possibly there is a suggestion 

ere for you. 
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| Day-and-Night Dish 


Whole-Grain Bubbles 
The All-Hour Foods 


This day, from moming until midnight, a million homes will 
serve Puffed Wheat sed Ted in some dozen different ways. 
If you do not, this summer day, let us tell you what you miss. 


The Magic in the Grains 


First, remember what Puffed Grains are. nese 

Whole wheat and rice grains puffed. by steam explosion 
to.eight times normal size. rains ! 
like nuts. Aiiry, flaky, almond-flavored tit-bits. 

Every food cell is exploded by Prof. Anderson's process, 
so évery atom easily digests. Never before were giain foods 
so fitted to be eaten at any hour. 


Foods and Sweetmeats Both 


This morning folks ate them with sugar and cream, or 
mixed them with their fruit. To-night they will float them in 


milk. These toasted, flimsy, whole-grain bubbles will take 
the place of bread. 


Girls to-day made Puffed Rice candy. Boys ate the 
ains like peanuts when at play. Cooks served them with 


soups. And many an ice cream dish was bettered by 
being gamished with Puffed Grains. 


| Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, | 15c 


Except in Extreme West 











Some lovers of Puffed Grains don’t know half their de- 
lights. And summer is the time to know them. 

These grains are crisper than crackers. They are four 
times as porous as bread. are toasted as grains never 
were before. Arnd they do not tax digestion. Think of all their 
enticements, their food value, their hygienic process. How many 
times these grains could serve you better than what you use. 

And they are always.ready if you simply keep them— 
a package of each—on the shelf. — 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


(952) 








super-toasted, so they taste: 
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THREE 
CROWDS 


Some persons decry the idea .of« distributing 
specimen copies of The -Sunday School ‘Times. 


Some take the matter lightly, thinking it only a 
waste of effort. 


But others,—well, let them speak for them- 
selves : 


“One of your subscribers gave me a sample copy of 
The Sunday School Times yesterday. I am so pleased 
with it that I want it for a year.'""—R. A. Parker, 
Vandalia, Mo. ’ 


**The few specimen copies of The Sunday School Times 
that have come into my hands have made me feel my 
need of your paper in my work."’— W.-H. Stevinson, 
Nobleford, Alta., Canada. 


**This is my second club for The Sunday School ‘Times 
this vear, and is the result of a thoughtful distribution 
of the specimen copies you recently sent me.”"’—C. A. 
McGrew, Atlanta, Ga. 


**The Sunday School Times is such a help to me that 4 
must try and help some one else to get it. Please send 
a ‘three-weeks” trial to the following addresses, and I 
wili see them later about subscribing.’’—F/oyd Roddins, 
Warsaw, Ind, 


‘*Please send me about twelve copii. of The Sunday 
School Times for samples. I feel that there are many 


I will see if I can not get some more to take it.'"—/ A, 
Pierce, Greenfield, Iowa. 


To Which Crowd 
Do You Belong ? 


Do you believe that the paper itself is the most 
convincing argument presentable to prove its prac- 
tical value to Sunday-school workers and to establish 
its sufficiency to meet the need of the deeper Chris- 
tian life ? 








We shall count it a privilege to send you upon 
request a sufficient number of specimen copies of 
this or the next issue of The Sunday School Times 
to enable you to hand one to each of your co- 
workers as you tell them about. the paper, or if you 
will send us the names of a few possible subscribers, 
we will gladly mail them a three-weeks’ free trial of 


the paper. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES :COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Ask for Book Department Catalogue. 





persons here who should have this very valuable paper. . 
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Adult Class Questions 


Discussed by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Name a few ways of in- 
creasing the membership of a men’s class. 
HE purpose to increase the membership 
of an adult class is a noble one. It is 
entirely in accord with the Great Com- 
mission, The statement sometimes made 
that a small class can do more efficient work 
may become an excuse for lazy indifference. 
However, a mere effort for numerical growth 
may accomplish but little good. Among the 
many ways to increase the membership, the 
following may be suggested : 

1. By every possible means make every 
one who visits the class feel perfectly at 
home. Keepa careful record of each visitor, 
and if he is not a member of some class al- 
ready follow up by letter or personal call, or 
both. ‘Ihe fact of the visit shows his inter- 
est, and ‘* when a fish bites then the fisher- 
man should stop talking and pay attention.”’ 

2. Banish from the class all clique and 
clan, so that every new member will be 
taken at once into the inner circle of class 
comradeship. Every one is entitled to his 
own chum or chums, but in the Bible class 
such preferences should yield to the larger 
brotherhood. ‘The most lonesome place in 
the world is in a crowd by yourself, and men 
cannot be easily won to a selfish, narrow 
group. , 

3. Make every part of the Sunday hour 
interesting to men, Slight no detail of the 
program. If a boarding-house sets an ex- 
traordinarily good table the news will spread ; 
new boarders will come and the old ones 
will stay. 

4. While there are many perils in con- 
tests sometimes fine results are achieved by 
them. ‘They at least give definiteness and 
zest to a personal canvass. A class at Ma- 
honingtown, Pennsylvania, had a rather 
unique contest this past winter. They 
called it an ‘‘ auto race contest.’’ Each class 
in the school chose an auto, one taking a 
Studebaker, another a Cadillac, another a 
Chalmers, etc, The race was along the 
Lincoln Highway to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. . Each new member counted so 
many miles, and each visitor one-fourth as 
many miles, 





Our class has enjoyed such success since 
organization that we are anxious to extend the 
work by helping to organize classes in other 
Sunday-schools, Will you suggest some meth- 
ods by which this may be done? 

HIS question is full of the true spirit of 
the Great Commission. The victories 
of the O. A. B. C, movement are 

numerous and important, but thus far have 
been confined to a small proportion of the 
Sunday-schools in North America. What 
will be accomplished when all the Sunday- 
schools have organized classes for both men 
and women can only be conjectured. For 
the spread of the movement we must neces- 
sarily depend chiefly upon the organized 
classes. The following practical methods 
are suggested : 

1. Make your own class all it should be. 
Nothing spreads the measles like a genuine 
case of the measles. 

2. Prepare a package of leaflets which will 
adequately explain the advantages of class 
organization and the work to be accom- 
plished when a class has been organized. 
Have this package in readiness to give to 
those whom you may be able to interest in 
organizing other classes. The package 
should include the International Adult Di- 
vision Leaflet No. 2 and samples of printed 
matter issued by your own class. 

3. Appoint an extension superintendent, 
or committee, whose special duty it shall be 
to seek opportunities for the class to assist in 
organizing other classes. 

4. If any member of your class removes 
to another city or community give to him a 
letter of introduction, with a special com- 
mission to organize a class where he is going, 
unless the work has already been done. At 
any rate, require a report from him when he 
reaches his new home. 

5. Organize a visiting team which will 
stand in readiness to visit other Sunday- 








schools whenever the way may be open, for 
the purpose of assisting in the work of or- 
ganizing ‘Adult classes.. The team should 
consist of from three to seven members. 
Each member of the team should participate 
in every organization meeting which may be 
held. The advantages.of class organization, 
the methods of organizing, andthe work of 
a class after organization, should be presented 
at each meeting. 

6. Keep in touch with all the classes you 
have helped to organize, and in every prac- 
tical way co-operate with them in making 
the work permanent and effective. 


% 
For Those Doing Graded Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Our large school is 
almost.depleted in summer, and our Primary 
class is but a small group. We should like to 
interest them in mission study. Can you sug- 
gest something for us ?—E, H. 

- HE Missionary Object Lessons for Chil- 
dren furnished by the various mission 
boards would probably be what you 

are seeking for these children. The equip- 
ment is not costly. The following can be 
obtained from your own mission board: 
Missionary Object Lessons for Children, 
Japan; Missionary Object Lessons for Chil- 
dren, American Indian, $1.50 each. 





OHI0.—In the standard which we have been 
using in our.state we have included a record 
for those schools using Uniform Lessons and 
those using Graded. We also have an item in 
regard to the use of supplemental lessons. 
Confusion arises sometimes in regard ‘to the 
use of these supplemental lessons ; are tliey to 
be used with the Graded Lessons, or only with 
the Uniform? We give extra credit to schools 
using the supplemental lessons in addition to 
the Graded.—M. S. T. 

HE outlines of the supplemental lessons 
which are provided for the Beginners, 
Primary, and Junior Departments of 

the Sunday-school, and as issued by the Ele- 
mentary Department of the International 
Sunday School Association, are intended for 
use with the International Uniform Lessons 
only. The content of these supplemental 
lessons is included in the Graded ‘series for 
the several departments represented. In 
many cases the actual memory work has 
been incorporated either as memory texts or 
in some departments as correlated work. In 
other instances the abstract statement which 
it was necessary to use in the supplemental 
lessons has been better stated in the concrete 
form in the Graded series. For instance, in 
the supplemental lessons the books of the 
Bible are enumerated for teaching in the first 
year of the Junior supplemental lessons ; and 
in the second year the different stories of 
events and people, together with the names 
of the books with which they are associated, 
are taught. In- other words, the names of 
the books are taught and later their. con- 
tents. In the Graded Lessons the method 
has been reversed, letting the pupils get the 
events and the story in the chronological 
order, and then learning the books in which 
they are to be found. By this method the 
child gets the information within the two 
years, the same as in the supplemental series, 
except, that he gets it. by a more natural 
method. , 

Reference to the supplemental material 
and to the Graded will show that the groups 
of texts either in the Beginners or in the 
Primary Departments such as God’s Love, 
Care, and Goodness, or themes such as Love 
Shown .by Giving, Love to Others, Love 
Shown by Obedience, and Love Shown by 
Kindness, have in the Graded Series been 
lifted into themes with several lessons under 
each, and in each case there are concrete 
Bible stories teaching the same truth as in 
the supplemental! lessons, but brought to the 
pupils concretely rather than abstractly. In 
the Primary, special memory passages, as the 
Shepherd Psalm, the story of the birth of 
Christ, and the Resurrection story, together 
with much of the extra memorizing listed 
in the supplemental lessons, have been em- 
bodied in the texts or added to the correlated 
work, 

In the Junior Graded Series most of the 
writers have added what they call correlatcd 
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work, which includes such map teaching or 
additional information concerning places that 
the pupil will need in order to understand the 
stories or events that are the basis of the 
lessons for the department, A comparison 
of this correlated work for the Junior with 
the supplemental lessons for the Junior will 
indicate in what way the supplemental les- 
sons have been transferred over into the 
Junior lessons, and the method which 
they are used to distinguish them from the 
actual lesson from which the truth is de- 
duced, and the information material, which 
is likewise necessary for the pupil, but which 
has now been put under the correlated ma- 
terial, 
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Teacher-Training Questions 


Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association. 
I am sure we ought to have a teacher-training 
class in our Sunday-school, but the 
‘tendent is not because he fails to 
ser that it would help the school. Can you 
tell me-of some definite help the training class 
has been to. the school. 5 
HE following testimony from a Pennsyl- 
vania superintendent answers the ques- 
tion > ‘* Whenever I wish to have any 
new work undertaken I simply give the 
proposition to the teachers who have taken 
the training course and the work is done 
* successfully. “Before we had teacher-training 
~ in our Sunday-school we had no missionary 
nor temperance instruction, neither was any 
graded work done; at present, a splendid 
work is done in all departments, All the 
activities of our Sunday-school are due to our 
trained teachers.*’ 





Can you give me any information concerning 
, {be teacher-training badge, as to how it can 

e secured, its price and color and shape? Is 
any one taking the teacher-training course al- 
lowed to wear the badge ? 

HE teacher-training colors approved by 
the International Sunday School As- 
sociation are gold and white. This 

emblem can be had in several forms. There 
is a small celluloid button, gold color with 








Built a Monument 
The Best Sort in the World 


and from 


*A monument built ae 
llinois man 


Postum,” is the way an 
describes himself. e says: 

‘‘For years I was a coffee drinker, 
until at last I became a terrible sufferer 
from dyspepsia, constipation, headaches 
and indigestion. 

‘‘The different kinds of medicine I 
tried did not cure me, and finally some 
one told me to leave off coffee and take 
up Postum. I was fortunate in having 
the Postum made strictly according to 
directions on the package, so that from 
the start I iiked it. 

‘Gradually my condition changed. 
The old troubles disappeared and I be- 
gan to feel well again. My appetite be- 
came good and I could digest food. Now 
I am restored to strength and’ health, 
can sleep sound all night and awake 
with a fresh and rested body. 

“I am really a monument built by 
Postum, for I was a physical wreck, 
distressed in body and mind, and am 
now a strong, healthy man. I know 
exactly what made the change ; it was 
leaving off coffee and using Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read‘: The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal — the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25c pack- 
ayes. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c and 50c 
tins, 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

‘** There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers, 





white center, or the same with pin attach- 
ment. ‘These are sold in the denominational 
book-stores at one dollar a hundred. Postal- 
cards with the teacher-traihing colors may 
be had for seventy-five cents a hundred. A 
teacher-training pennant to be displayed on 


the walls of the Sunday-school may be pur- 


chased for 25 cents. 

The teacher-training pin may be worn by 
any one who may be taking the teacher- 
training course. In one or more of the 
states a teacher-training alumni pin is also 
used, That, of course, should be worn only 
by those who have graduated from one of 
the approved teacher-training courses. 





I am the Teacher-Training Superintendent 
of our County Sunday School Association and 
have an ambition to make a success of the work 
I have in,hand. Would it not be a good plan 
if I should ask all the classes that will finish the 
course during the next three months to wait to 

di at the County Con- 


receive thei 
vention? | feel that this would make an inter- 
esting feature for the Convention and would do 
much to awaken interest in the work of training 
teachers. : 
OUR idea of giving teacher-training an 
important place on the program is good, 
In doing that, however, we must con- 
sider also the needs of the Toca] school, The 
church, school, and the community should 
have the benefit of the graduation exercises. 
You will meet both needs if you will encour- 
age the classes to have graduation services in 
the home churches, and to make them in- 
teresting and impressive. I should make 
it known to all graduating students that dur- 
ing the County Convention a recognition of 
the graduates of the year will be held. The 
nanres of the graduates should be read, or if 
they be too numerous for that, they should 
be printed on the convention program. At 
the proper time they should rise in the con- 
vention by classes, An address should be 
given to these graduates, an appropriate hymn 
sung and prayer offered. Flowers and other 
decorations in white and gold should be pro- 
vided. If properly conducted such a service 
would give a pleasing variety to the conven- 
tion, and would do much to stimulate inter- 
est in the great work of training a force of 
efficient teachers, 
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Home Department Questions 
Discussed by Charles E. Schenck 


Secretary of the Home Department Committee 
of the Illinois Sunday Schoo! Association 


Our Sunday-school has a large Home De- 
partment, but the work is all carried on by 
one consecrated woman. She prefers to have 
no Visitors. Is this a good plan ? 

T IS not the best plan, While one earnest 
worker may accomplish much, best re- 
sults are usually secured where the work 

is divided so that there is a Visitor for every 
ten to twenty members, Circumstances will 
determine as to the number in a Visitor’s 
group. One Visitor may have enough to do 
in caring for a group of six or eight, while 
another in the same department might easily 
have twenty or more. Experience proves 
that it is much better for a department to 
have Visitors as well as a superintendent, 
A working force will thus be developed, the 
department strengthened and made more 
permanent, 





Can you mention som brief items of gen- 
eral interest Concerning recent work done by 
enterprising workers ? 

HE following may prove suggestive : 

‘* We gave a reception in the church 

to our Home Department members, 
Only a few came, but they were ones who 
never go to church. We had a short pro- 
gram, and our minister gave a fine talk, 
which they thoroughly enjoyed. All were 
benefited.”’—A/rs. Paul Millis, Byron, Lil, 

** A member. moved to a distant home. A 
letter, inclosing a five dollar bill, came from 
her saying, ‘Please send the Home Depart- 
ment quarterly. I cannot do without it.’ 
A letter from a member in a hospital in Chi- 
cago: ‘ Do not forget to send me the quar- 
terly ; I enjoy it somuch ; it comforts me.’’’ 
—Mrs. C. A. Rogers, Cairo, Ill. 

‘*On Mothers’ Day, May 9, we made a 
special effort to get all the seventy-five mem- 





bers of our Home Department to Sunday- 
school andchurch, Over half came, Flowers 
were provided for those who did not wear 
any. Pastor preached appropriate sermon, 
I read a poem on the Home Department,” 
—Mrs, Adrienne Boyd, Carrollton, Zil, 

‘© A farmer’s wife has a Home Department 
of twenty-five members. At the beginning 
of the quarter she spent two days, and drove 
in a buggy twenty-two miles, to distribute 
her quarterlies and call on her members, 
She interested one family that was very much 
in need of Christian influence,’’—A/rs, Anna 
8. Lewis, Bloomington, Iii. 





Please tell of some helpful methods actually 
departmen 


in use in an en ng t. 


DEPARTMENT = of over two. hundred 
and fifty members, with a corps of thirty 
Visitors, uses the following plans : 

1. Quarterly certificates are awarded to all 
the members who have a perfect record 
for the quarter—all lessons studied and an 
offering made. 

2. Quarterly Visitors’ meetings are held 
regularly,—are considered indispensable. 

.3- A social for members is held once a 
quarter. There is always an interesting 
program, and the superintendent and Visitors 
re to make the occasion enjoy- 
able. ; 

4. A Home Department Day is observed 
each year at the Sunday morning preaching 
hour, 

5. On every Review Sunday there is a spe- 
cial class in the school for Home Department 
members who come. 

6. The Ilome Department emblem (but- 
ton or pin) is worn by members on all special 
occasions. ts 

Many Home Department members have 
been transferred to'the main school, 





Where can we procure some definite help 
toward making our Home Department Vis- 
itors’ meeting interesting? 

NEW booklet by Edith Balch Wright 
gives a demonstration portraying a 
Home. Department officers’ monthly 

meeting. 
suggestions, ‘Many Visitors’ meetings ‘will 
probably be revolutionized by this booklet, 
It should have a wide circulation, The 
booklets may be obtained from the David C. 
Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Illinois, at 3 
cents each ;: ten or more to oné address at 2 
cents each, postpaid. 
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Its, sixteen pages are full of bright |’ 





- Advertising Rates 4 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pane 
weekly at the following rates, payable in 
advance, for either old or new subscribefs, 
in the United States and Canada. Th 
rates include postage : 
* Five or more copies, either ‘to 
$1.00 separate adheentes or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year, One ePY, — years, “> 
: ne free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. ‘ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent toan 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage ; ze 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. Z 
’ Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
sshillingseach. | 4 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick , London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphja to the subscrib- 
ers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications 
of The Sunday School Times Company. } 


Tue Sunpay ScHOooL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street,' Philadelphia, Pa. } 


You're Wanted, 
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E WANT a representative i comm 
We antl Sunes tnd Conedes whe b so crv 


his or her. time be devoted to visiting the 
Bet Lt vechools where The Sunday School Times act dw 
taken in clubs, imtroduci ithe.paper to thore who arejmot 
yet acquainted it. si e 
A liberal commission will be paid to persons who 
devote a considerable portion of thei bl py Sy 
If you are 30 situated that would be able to in 
this work, will Department C. The Sua- 
Se ee Ties Boe 051 Welew Sucet, Philadklphin. 








A Bible Institute of College Grade 


|GORDON 


Departments of Theology, Missions, Methods 
curriculum. Faculty of distinguished leaders and rec- 
ognized specialists. Interdenominational, evangelical. 

or college and non-college men and women Address 
for catalog and covrecponecnee, Dean Nathan R. 
Wood, Gordon Bible 


Broad 


nstitute, Boston, Mass. 
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The Fall of Comstock 


That was the headline. of a recent 
newspaper editorial. 


For Anthony Comstock has had a 
fall. 


But he has tallen on top of his ene- . 


mies, 


And Mr. Comstock is a very heavy 
man. 


_His feet are not 
he falls, he has 
squarely on both 
mies underneath, 


small, And when 
a way of landing 
feet, with his ene- 


It hurts, when Anthony Comstock 
falls, 
But it doesn’t hurt him. 


You'll be interested in reading the 
Open Letter story of his ‘* fall’’ on 
page 426 in this issue. © 


Then you'll want to know how it is 
that for more than forty years Com- 
stock has landed on his feet. 


He has had more savage enemies 
than almost any other man in our 
generation. 


They've tried to bribe him, to dis- 
credit him, to kill him: and they 
couldn’ t. 


His life-story is one of the most 
thrilling tales of adventure ever writ- 
ten. And it shows the'miracle keep- 
ing-power of our God. — 


‘Anthony Comstock, Fighter,’’ by 
Charles Gallaudet’ Trumbull, is ae 
book of healthy sensationalism. It 
ought to be in every home, every 
Sunday-school and public library in’ 
our land. $1.25 from The Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut — 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Learn the truth about a man who is usually lied about 
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An Invitation to Visit Philadelphia 
At the Time of the | 
Greatest Sale in the World 





Particular reasons exist why an invitation should ("> Le, 7 Ta 

7 . . be rs die i er ae _ ce ‘ we i se thei " > “* ss ‘ ‘ ee} 
be issued at this time to everybody who can pos- | t <]:: ;*.. "PME he et a Stent] oes ee ane ae , 
sibly de so to pay a visit to Philadelphia, most | =. 4 = 0 ss -POR eos sae Ra ame 


American of all cities. 


The Wanamaker Store has often thought of 
proposing to all of its out-of-town customers that 
they should make at least ‘one trip to the Store 
that in season and out has dori its best, in sin- 
}. cefity and courtesy, to serve them well; and it has 
more than once put the matter off, awaiting the 
¥ most fitting time. 


Now is a Fitting Time. 
August is the Month 
ofthe Famous — 


~ “Wanamaker 
| Furniture Sale 


the largest retail mercantile event“ in the* world. 











eee we 


i 
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‘It would-be most gratifying to us-could we in- 
cline all of our good “ customers-by-mail ” to make 
their visits to Philad@lphia while this sale is going. 














We believe that every customer of 'the Store 
should at one time of another see the Store itself, ; 
and what the great new building and its great assem- ~ Besides which there will be over a third :of a million “ 
blage of merchandise are like. dollars’ worth of new furniture introduced at special low 
In particular, we desire that every one of these out- prices made possible by the magnitude of the orders given. 
of-town members of our ‘great clientele shall have full The sale will be open every week-day of August except 


opportunity with our Philadelphia and New York cus- Saturdays, and three Days of Inspection are arranged: for 
tomers to take advantage of the Furniture Sale’s savings. convenience prior to the actual opening of the Sale— . 
Buying furniture from this sale by mail can be done 


better than from any other sale, certainly, but never'so_ . ] 28 29 id 30 
satisfactorily as right on the floor. u y ’ ) an 


This year’s sale in both the Philadelphia and New 
York Wanamaker Stores will offer advantages that are 
very, very large. | 


All the furniture will be on show with sale tags on 
these days, and advance selections may be made by those 


.s , , . ; siring i st 2. 
With the single exception of certain patented: book- so. desiring, the transactions to date from August 2 


cases, the whole stock of furniture (the display in Phila- All. railroad summer excursion tickets to Atlantic: 
delphia alone covering over six acres of floor space) will City.'and other New Jersey resorts have a Philadelphia - 
be reduced in price 10 to 50 per cent. stop-over privilege. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 










































